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INTEODUCTION. 


J jilGFTT cl 11(1 left, of the entrauce to Trinity College, 
Dubiin, a, re the statues of two former students, 
1 00 , n ded a- Alma Mater’s most eminoirt sons. These are 
the statues of Oliver Goldsmith, 1726 — 1774, and 
Edmund .Burke, 1729-1797 ; they wore college contem- 
poraries, as if some special rays of genius had been 
shed upon Trinity College in the forties of the eighteenth 
century. 

To contra,st Bui’ke with his contemporary Gold, smith 
is an easy way of getting a first coinprehemsion of 
Burke, the less Icnown of the pa.ir. Contrast could 
hardly be greater. On the one hand, in Goldsmith, we 
have the literary arti,st who lightly touched so many 
themes and touched none that he did not embellish, 
and on the other hand, in Burke, we have the political 
pliilosopher rvho touched no theme which he did not 
seek to fathom to its fundamental princixiles. There 
is the strikin.g contrast, too, between the poorly furni.shed 
mind of Goldsmith and the exact and eucyclopcedic 
lore of Burke, betw'oen the neiwous sensitive poet who 
lost lii.s head in ordinary conversation — ^who ” wrote 
like an angel and talked like poor poll ” — and the 
oi'atorical genius who, both in thinking and in literary 
jiower, was at Iris best when he faced the House of 
Commons as one of a hopeless and flouted minority, and 
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about wliOriO conversational gifts, Dr. Jolinsoii made 
the famous pronouncement. There is the contrast 
finally bet\reen that most popular of English poets, 
of all, at least, whose poems have stood a centur3"’s test, 
and the deep thinker whose memory depends upon the 
attention, inore or less enforced, of the professed 
students of Engli.sh Literature, Political Philosophy, or 
Oratoi'y. In certain aspects of temperament, no 
doubt, rve see a great .similarity, if not a sameness, in 
Buikc and Goldsmith. Both possessed in high degree 
the jmetic imagination, the Celtic rvarmth, and the 
Iri.sh sympathy wdth those who are dowm, as well as 
that elasticity of hoi^e and cheerfulness which is pro- 
verbial of the Sons of Erin. 

We are all familiar rvith the face and general appear- 
ance of the popular poet and uoveli.st. But the name 
of Edmund Burke conjures up no 'person to the ordinary 
reader. There is, however, beskle.s the statue already 
referred to, a portrait of Bui'ke in the Examination 
Hall of Trinity College, Dublin ; and the National 
Portrait Gallery in London contains the original of 
his portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. But it is to the 
political caricatures of the last quarter of the eighteenth 
oentuiy, with their exaggeration of the salient features, 
that we are specially indebted for the most vivid con- 
ception w’e have of Brnke’s actual face and presence- 
The spectacles upon the long, straight nose, the con- 
fidently erect head, the compres.sed mouth, the promi- 
nent though not heavy chin recur again and again. 
There also we see Burke as he appeared addi’essing an 
audience. In his intensity, we see him leaning foinvard, 
with both Ms hands clenched and tM’ust out be^mud his 
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head. There is no doubt some exaggeration in the 
postures and gestiu’es, but there is no doubt that 
they are typical of Burke, as he looked in the delivery 
of one of his great speeches in the House of Commons 
or in Westminster HaU. 

A full-length portrait of Burke as he first appeared to 
the House of Commons in the sixties is given bj^ hi.s 
biographer, MaoKnight. 

“ Tall and apparently endowed with much vigour 
of body, Burke’s presence was noble, and his appearance 
prej)ossessiiig. In later year.s, the first peculiarity 
which caught the eye, when Burke walked forwards, 
as his custom was, to the middle of the House to speak, 
was his spectacles. But as yet he had no habitual 
occasion for such helps, and his bright eyes beamed 
forth with all their overpowering animation. A black 
silk ribbon by which an eyeglass was suspended appeared 
on his frill and waistcoat. As for his dress, though 
not slovenly, it w^as by Jio means that of a leader of 
fashion. Burke had the air of a man w'ho was full of 
thought and care, to whom his outAvard appearance 
Avas not of the .slightest consideration. But as a set-off 
to that disadA^antage, there AA'as in his Avhole deportment 
a sense of personal dignity and habitual self-respect, 
AA'hioh more than compensated for the absence of the 
graces of the tailor. His broAv Avas inassh'e ; it Avas a 
brow AA'here intellect seemed to have made her chosen 
temple. Those Avho knoAV hoAA' amiable Burke aaws in 
his private life, and hoAV Avarm and tender AA'as his 
heart, might have expected to see these softer tiualities, 
also, depicted on his couutenanoe. But it wms not 
usual at any time in public to see Burke’s face mantling 
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with smiles ; he looked a great man, but not like a 
meek or gentle one. Burke did not seem like a man 
to whom the world had been easy. Nor had it been. 
His life had been a constant struggle. He had been 
calumniated. He had been thwarted. His means 
had been, and continued to be, scanty. He had to 
supply by Ms energy the langour of his friends. His 
life, more than that of almost any other man, was a 
march aird a battle. All his trouh]e.s were impressed 
on his worlung features, and gave them a somewhat 
severe expres.sioii, which deepened as he advanced in 
years, until, to some observers, Iris face became un- 
pleasantly hard. The marks about the j aw, the firmness 
of the lines aboxrt the mouth, the stern glance of the 
eye, and the fuiTOws on the expansive forehead, 
were indeed sad ravages left by the difficulties and 
sorrows of genius, and b}' the iron which had entered 
the soul. It was only, however, as years rolled on, 
and Burke’s natural vehemence grew with the preju- 
dices which were industriously excited in certain 
quarters against him, that these har.sher peculiarities 
grew painfully obvious.” 

Mr. MacKnight’s descriiition of Burke the orator is 
also worth quoting. “ From the first,” he says, 

“ Burke’s Hibernian accent might very perceptibly 
he distinguished whenever he began to adch'css the 
House. His voice xvas of great compass, and, expressing 
the depth of his convictions, gave much energy to the; 
coniinuiiication of Ms ideas. He never hesitated for 'x 
want of wrB'ds. His utterance was rapid and vehement ; ] 
hut quick as it was, Ms thoughts flowed forth with still : 
greater freedom, and threatened to overcome the power ; 
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of si^eech. As lie spoke, his head was continually in 
motion, and appeared now to rise and fall, and now 
to oscillate from side to .side in a very singular manner 
with the nervous excitement of the speaker. 

“ Burke seemed not one but many orators, l.'lie 
most extensive Imowledge, the most ingenious wit, 
the brightest fancy, the most powerful reasoning, the 
most profound reflection, the most copious vocahulai'y, 
the most impassioned declamation ever di.splayed in 
a political assembly, were all at the command of Burke. 
They were not infrequently all exerted in a single oration. 
His transitions were I'apid and astonishing. At one 
moment the House was convulsed with laughter at a 
pleasant sally in which the keenest wit was illuminated 
by the most brilliant flashes of the imagination, as 
lightning plays round a blade of the finest stool ; at 
anotlier, his mind ranged over the lore of all age,s ; 
at another, ho reasoned on the science of govonimont, 
and everla, sting truths, applicable to all ages and 
nations, fell in profusion from his bps ; at another, his 
voice became deep, solemn and almost unearthly, as 
he denounced, in the exalted strain of a Hebrew prophet, 
woe and destruction against the iniquitio,s of the 
earth. 

“ The ordinary politicians were amazed, and at last 
confounded by such a nmndorful tixhibition, Tlie 
orator, beside.s, taxed the powers of Ids hc'arers <io iin- 
dersTaiid liiin ; it Avas nece.ssary to folhuv Ills liigbts with 
the mind st full .stretch ; and thu,s, alas, it came iUxmt 
1hat Burke’s I'ising in (,lie House grew to l>e rngank'd 
as a dinner bell. To ordinary jnembors all Ibis eloquenee, 
lu’gniucnt, ami illustraliou a,i»pearod of no imperta.noe 
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as rega.rcled the simple question on which the,y had long 
made up their inuids.” 

Burke was indeed severely handicaj)ped in addition 
to the disadvantages attendant on the jpossession of 
such gi-eat qualities. His speech at once betrayed 
his nationality, and in the middle of the eighteenth 
ee 2 itury, to be an Ii'islunan was about as great a bar 
to public popularity as to be a Scot. The taint 
of the adventurer seemed to cling to men of either 
nation .seeking to make their way in j)ublic life in 
London. Be,sides, Burke was only a 7ioms homo in the 
political world. He belonged to none of the great 
families whose members were presumed to have an 
inherent right to high political oflice. In our demo- 
cratic clays, when so many literary and professional 
men have attained to high political office, it is difficult 
to realise the barrier in the way of a novm homo in 
the days of Burke. Burke had to see his own aristocratic 
pupil, Charles James Fox, step over his head to leader- 
ship, and inferior men promoted, while he himself 
remained in a subordinate place. “ I am not de- 
scended from members of Parliament,” said Burke, in 
1771, to one of these hereditary political aristocrats. 
Further, the political side upon which Burke found 
himself was the losing side. The Whigs were now 
powerless as a party. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century they had lost all i)arty cohesion, and were split 
up into sectiou.s, many members proclaiming as their 
motto ; '■ Not men, but measures ” — ^they would bind 
them-selvcs to no xjarty leader. Even Chatham, himself, 
the great leader, took that same view of jiarties, that they 
were factions, and set up as his last ministry, in 1766, a 
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aioii-parfcy ministry, “ such a piece of diversified mosaic, 
such a tesselated pavement without cement, here a bit 
of black stone and there a bit of white, patriots and 
courtiers, King’s friends and repuhhcans, whigs and 
tories, treacherous friends and open enemies.” It was 
in this condition of affairs that Burke w'rote his Thoughts 
of the Present Discontents in 1770, in which he advocated 
the loyal recognition of the claims of party, distinguisliiiig 
party from faction. Party was “ a body of men united, 
for promoting by their joint endeavours the national 
intei’est upon some particular principle in which they 
are all agreed.” But all was in vain. Fo.stering this 
dismtogration of parties, George III., divdding and 
conciuering, established his owm influence so strongly 
that he eomifietely dominated liis ministers, at least 
during the whole of Lord North’s ministry, from 1770 
to 1782. For Burke, the champion of the party system, 
of the American colonists, and of other unpopular causes, 
there was, therefore, for nearly aU his life, only the 
position of valued henchman to the leaders of a helpless 
minority. 

But the second half of the eighteenth century was 
crowded with epoch-making events and these furnished 
the genius of Burke with fitting and varied ground for the 
exposition of great political principles and for the denun- 
ciation of public misconduct. At Burke’s first entry into 
public life, Britain was superseding France as chief 
colonial power both in India and America, the expulsion 
of France from America directly paving the way for the 
new attitude of the American colonies to the mother 
country. Thus, from 1764 to 1776, was created the 
situation that called forth from Burke, in his Conciliation, 
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his exposition of the right and only practicable relation- 
ship between a gi-eat daughter colony and the mother 
CQinitiy. Burke saw more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries that the i^olicy of the Islavigation Acts, 
that is, of working the Colonies for the commercial 
benefit of the mother country, had become an utter 
aiiacfiironism. The Colonies, now gTorvn past their 
ininoi'ity, must he set free to follow their own destinies, 
at least in the essential matter of taxation. Por ihe 
histoi'icoil student, that is the chief siguilicancc of 
Burke’s great American speech. His defence of the 
conduct of the colonists may not have been justilled ; 
their distinction between internal taxation like the 
iStamp Act, which they .should resist, and External or 
Port taxation, which they were willing to submit to, 
may have had no force ; Burke’s criticism of Lord 
North’s plan of Conciliation may have been very 
partisan. Nevertheless, Burke has the merit of reading 
the general situation as no one else did and of fore- 
casting the present relationship of Britain to her great 
self-governing Colonies. 

That same half centm■J^ in 1773 and 1783 and 1788, 
saw the British govenrment take great forward steps, for 
the first time asserturg itself in the afiairs of the East 
India Company and reflecting in legislation the growing 
feeling of the British people tha,t thej^ were res]3onsible 
for the welfare of the milliorrs in India. Again we 
seenr to see Burke stepping forward to express the 
modern standpoint. Later students of history do 
not accept his interjn'etation of the conduct of Warren 
Hastings any more than his extenuation of the 
conduct of the American colonists. We .say emphatically. 
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nevertheless, that Burke’s Indian pronouncements 
anticipate the modern British oonseienee towards India. 
That conscience is represented politically, one may say, 
in the annual parliamentary blue-book on the Moral 
and Material Progress of India. Once more, as Burke’s 
half century di-ew to a clo.se, the great European con- 
vulsion of the French Revolution broke out, hailed 
at the outset by all Britain, Bm’ke alone standing aloof, 
as a glorious dawn for France and Europe. And once 
more, .strange to tell, on this epoch-making page of 
the world’s hi.story, Bm’ke seems summoned to write 
the true generalisation for future ages. Biu'ke is no 
authority upon the facts of the French Revolution, any 
more than he is upon the facts of the quarrel betu'een 
America and Britain, but upon pohtical revolutions in 
general, he speaks to statesmen and thinlcers as an oracle. 
In seeking to liberate the indimdual and to promote 
his welfare, politicians must not m-eck or throw out 
of gear the great political and .social organisation that 
we call the nation. 

The pai’t that Biuke played on this grand stage 
seems at the first glance to be strangely inconsistent 
with itself, as scene succeeds scene. The break up 
of political parties during the first decade of George III.’.s 
reign calls forth from Burke in his Present Discontents, 
the eulogy of loyalty to party ; but the overthrow of 
Lord North’s ministry, in 1782, agaiirst Avhich Burke 
had thundered, finds Burke, after the briefest interval, 
a member of the Coalition, non-jiarty, ministry of Fos 
and North. What of Burke’.g loyalty to party, one 
cannot but ask ? Later, we know, he severed himself 
entirely from Fox, his party leader. Again, when 
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Clive and Warren Hastings in succession were being 
taken to task for misgovernment in India, we find 
Burke, pleading for condonation of Clive’.s offences, in 
177:2, and one of the leaders in the impeachment of 
Hastings in 1788. One can scarcely believe Burke to 
ha^'e lieeir right on both occasions. 

illnst notoriou.s instance of all, the same Burke who 
pleaded the cau.se of the umeiu’esented Americans 
against George III. and a despotic House of Commons 
i.s found fifteen years later employing all his powers in 
favour of Louis X'lH. and against the French people, 
infinitely greater sufferers in respect of their liberties and 
property than American colonists ever were. 

These inconsistencies, however we may exj)lain them, 
cannot be explained away. Burke, it must be admitted, 
sometimes spoke as a partisan and sometimes suffered 
himself to be carried away by tlie imi^etuosity of his 
temperament. Sometimes, as in his French Revolution, 
he wrote vith insufficient knowledge ; and sometimes, as 
in his impeachment of Warren Hastings, he siuTendered 
himsefftoan untrustworthy, because irrejudiced inform- 
ant. As to some of the inconsistencies, it may be 
said that a public man in later years should not be tied 
down to aU the utterances of his earlier. As to 
othor.s. justification may be j)leaded in the change of 
circumstances. That indeed was Burke's declared 
defence of his most frequently alleged inconsistency, 
viz. tliat between his attitude to the Americans and to 
the French. The vc.ssel of State Avas in danger of being 
de.stroyed by a tyrannical government in the one case, 
and by reckless reformers in the other, and consistently 
he varied his moans to preserve the balance. He sup- 
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ported the American revolutionists and he opposed the 
French revolutionists in both cases to pireserve “ the 
equipoise ” of the State. 

Throughout aU the seemmg inconsistencies, several 
aspects of Burke’s mind stand out clearly. Burke, 
who proclaimed himself a "yTOg, was from the very outset 
thoroughly Conservative at heart. He had a profound 
reluctance to interfere with what appeared to be the 
natural growth of communities . and institutions. In 
the American colonies he saw a great and growing 
prosperity accompjanied with practical neglect of the 
colonists by the Home Govermnent and blindness to 
their wholesale violation of the Navigation Acts. 
Assertion even of Acts of Parhament against such 
prosperity, Bui’ke profoundly disliked. Further, the 
cause of the weak against oppression and violence 
always finds in Burke a champion. Justice, equitable 
justice, as against nominal right or the letter of laws, 
had Burke always on its side. Pinahy, no logic or 
argumentation is to be pleaded against practical reason. 
“ Nobody will be argued into slavery.” Do irot destroy 
America, he says, in order to keep America to yourselves. 
" Burke, the great political pJiilosopher is also the great 
i apostle of common-scuse in politic.s. 

John Morrison. 



BURKE’S SPEECH 


CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, 

MAKOU 22, 1775. 

I HOPE, Sir, that, noUvithstanding tho austerity of 
the Chair, your good-nature will incline you to some 
degree of indulgence towards human frailty. You will 
not think it unnatural, that those who have an object 
depending, which strongly engages their hopes and 
fears, should be somewhat inclined lo superstition. As 
I came into the House full of anxiety about the event of 
my motion, I found, to my infinite surprise, that tho 
grand penal bill, by which we had passed sentence on 
the t) ada and sustenance of America, is to bo returned lo 
to us from the other House. I do confess, I could not 
help looking on this event as a fortunate omen. 1 look 
upon it as a sort of pravidential .favour ; by which wo 
are put once more in possession of our deliberative 
capacity, upon a business so very questionable in its 
nature, so very uncertain in its issue. By the return of 
this bill, which seemed to have taken its flight for ever, 
we are at this very instant nearly as free to choose a 
plan for our American government as we were on the 
first day of the session. If, Sir, we incline to tho side 20 
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of conciliation, we are not at all embarrassed (unless we 
please to make ourselves so) by any ineongraous mixture 
of coercion and restraint. We are therefore called upon, 
as it were by a superior warning voice, again to attend 
to America; to attend to the whole of it together; and 
to review the subject with an unusual degree of care 
and calmness. 

Surely it is an awful subject ; or there is none so on 
this side of the grave. When I first had the honour of 
10 a seat in this House, the affairs of that continent pressed 
themselves upon us, as the most important and most 
delicate object of parliamentary attention. My little 
share in this great deliberation oppressed me. I found 
myself a partaker in a very high trust ; and having no 
sort of reason to rely on the strength of my natural 
abilities for the proper execution of that trust, I was 
obliged to take more than common pains to instruct 
myself in everything which relates to our colonies. I 
was not less under the necessity of forming some fixed 
20 concerning the general policy of the British 

empire. Something of this sort seemed to he indispens- 
able ; in order, amidst so vast a fluotuation of passions 
and opinions, to concentre my thoughts ; to ballast my 
conduct ; to preserve me from being blown about by 
every wind of fashionable doctrine. I really did not 
think it safe, or manly, to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from 
America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in 
30 perfect concurrence with a large majority in this House. 
Bowing under that high authority, and penetrated with 
tho sharpness and strength of that early impression, 1 
have continued ever, since, without the least deviation, 
in my original sentiments. Whether this bo owing to 
an obstinate perseverance in error, or to a religious 
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adhei'enco to what appears to ma truth and reason, it is 
in your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged . view of objects, 
made, during this interval, more frequent changes in 
their sentiments and their conduct, than could bo 
justified in a particular pei’son upon the contracted scale 
of private information. But though I do not hazard 
anything approaching to censure on the motives of 
former parliaments to all those alterations, one fact is 
undoubted,— that under them the state of America has lo 
been kept in continual agitation. Everj’tlung adminis- 
tered as remedy to the public comiilaint, if it did not 
produce, was at least followed by, an heightening of the 
distemper; until, by a variety of experiments, that 
important country has been brought into her present 
situation a situation which I will not miscall, which I 
dare not name ; which I soaroely know how to com- 
prehend in the terms of any description. 

In this posture, Sir, things stood at the beginning of 
the session. About that time, a worthy member of 20 
great parliamentary experience, who, in the year 1766, 
Mlod the chair of the American committee with much 
ability, took me aside ; and lamenting the present 
aspect of our politics, told me, things were come to such 
a pass that our former methods of proceeding in the 
House would be no longer tolerated. That the public 
tribunal (never too inclulgcirt to a long and unsuccessful 
opposition) w'ould now scrutinize our conduct with un- 
usual severity. That the very vicissitudes and shiftings 
of ministerial measures, instead of convicting their 3^ 
authors of inconstancy and want of system, would bo 
taken as an occasion of charging us with a predeter- 
mined discontent, which nothing could satisfy ; whilst 
we accuseci evory measure of vigour as cruel, and every 


proposal of lenity as weak and iiTesolute. The public, 
lie said, would not have patience to see us play the 
game out with our adversaries ; we must produce our 
hand. It would be expected, that those who for many 
years had been active in such affairs should show, that 
they had formed some clear and decided idea of the 
principles of colony government ; and were capable of 
drawing out something like a platform of the ground 
which might bo Laid for future and permanent tranquillity. 
10 I felt the truth of what my. hon. friend represented; 
but I felt my situation too. His application might have 
been made with far greater propriety to many other 
gentlemen. No man was indeed over better disposed, 
or woi\s0 qualified, for such an undertaking, than myself. 
Though I gave so far in to bis opinion, that I immedi- 
ately threw my thoughts into a sorb of parliamentary 
form, I was by no means equally ready to produce them. 
It generally argues some degree of natural impotence of 
mind, or some want of knowledge of the world, to 
20 hazard plans of government except from a seat of 
authority. Propositions are made, not only ineffectually, 
but somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men are 
not properly disposed for their reoeption ; and for my 
part, I am not ambitious of ridicule ; not absolutely a 
candidate for disgrace. 

Besides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general 
no vary exalted opinion of the virtue of paper govern- 
ment ; nor of any polities in which the plan is to be 
wholly separated from the execution. But when I saw 
30 that anger and violence prevailed every day more and 
more ; and that things were hastening towards an in- 
curable alienation of our colonies ; I confess my caution 
gave way. I felt this as one of those few moments in 
which decorum yields to a higher duty. Public calamity 
is a mighty leveller; and there are occasions when any, 
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even the slightest, chance of doing good must be laid 
hold on, even by the most inconsiderable pei’son. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so great and 
so distracted as onrs, is, merely in the attempt, an 
undertaking that would ennoble the flights of the highest 
genius, and obtain pardon for the efforts of the meanest 
understanding. Struggling a good while with these 
thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more firm. I derived, 
at length, soma confidence from what in other circum- 
stances usually produces timidity. I grew less anxious, jo 
even from the idea of my own insignificance. .For, 
judging of what you are by what jmu ought to bo, I 
persuaded myself that you would not reject a reasonable 
proposition because it had nothing but its reason to 
recommend it. On the other hand, being totally desti- 
tute of all shadow of influence, natural or adventitious, 

I was very sure, that, if my proposition were futile or 
dangerous, if it were weakly conceived, or improperly 
timed, there was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, 
dazzle, or delude you. You will sea it just as it is ; and „„ 
you will treat it just as it deserves. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the 
medium of war; not peace to be hunted through the 
labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations ; not 
peace to arise out of universal discord, fomented from 
principle, in all parts of the empire ; not peace to 
depend on the juridieil determination of perplexing 
questions, or the precise marking the shadowy boiind'^ 
aries of a complex government. It is simple peace ; 
sought m its natural course, and in its ordinary haunts.— 

It is peace sought in the spirit of peace ; and laid in princi- 
pies purely pacific. I propose, by removing the ground 
of the difference, and by restoring former unmspactincj 
aonfidmen of tM colonies in the mother country, to give 
permanent satisfaction to your people ; and (far from a 
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sohemo ot ruling by discord) to reconcile them to e:u;li 
other ill the same act, and by the bond of the very same 
interest which reconciles them to British government. 

My idea is nothing more. , Eefincd policy over has 
been the parent of confusion,; and ever will be so, as 
long as the world endures. Plain good intention, which 
is as easily discovered at the first view, as fraud is .surely 
detected at last, is, let me say, of no mean force in the 
government of mankind. Genuine simplicity of heart is 
10 an healing and cementing principle. My plan, therefore, 
being formed upon the most simple grounds imaginable, 
may disappoint some people, when they hear it. It has 
nothing to recommend it to the pruriency of curious ears. 
There is nothing at all new and captivating in it. It 
has nothing of the splendour of the project, which has 
been lately laid upon your table by the noble lord in the 
blue riband. It does not propose to fill your lobby vrith 
squabbling colony agents, who will require the inter- 
position of your mace, at every instant, to keep the 
20 peace amongst them. It does not institute a magnificent 
auction of finance, where captivated provinces come to 
general ransom by bidding against each other, until you 
knock down the hammer, and determine a proportion of 
payments beyond all the powers of algebra to equalize 
and settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to suggest, derives, 
however, one great advantage from the proposition and 
registry of that noble lord’s project. The idea of con- 
ciliation is admissible. Birst, the House, in accepting 
30 the resolution moved by the noble lord, has admitted, 
notwithstanding the menacing front of our address, not- 
withstanding our heavy hill of pains and penalties — that 
we do not think ourselves precluded from all ideas of free 
grace and bounty. 

The House has gone further ; it has declared concilia- 
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tion admissible, praoious to any submission on the pai’l. 
of America. It has even shot a good deal beyond that 
mark, and has admitted, that the complaints of our 
former mode of exerting the right of taxation were not 
wholly unfounded. That right thus exerted is allowed to 
have had something reprehensible in it; something 
unwise, or something grievous ; since, in the midst of 
our heat and resentment, we, of ourselves, have proposed 
a capital alteration; and, in order to get rid of what 
seemed so very exceptionable, have instituted a inode lo 
that is altogether new ; one that is, indeed, wholly alien 
from all the ancient methods and forms of parliament. 

The principle of this prooeeding is large enough for my 
purpose. The means proposed by the noble lord for 
carrying his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are 
very indifferently suited to the end; and this I shall 
endeavour to show you before I sit down. But, for the 
present, I take my ground on the admitted principle. I 
mean to give pieace. Peace implies reconciliation ; and, 
wliera there has been a material dispute, reconciliation 20 
does in a manner always implj^ concession on the one 
part or 011 the other. In this state of things I make no 
difficulty in affirming that the proposal ought to originate 
from us. Great and acknowledged force is not impaired, 
either in effect or in opinion, by an unwillingness to exert 
itself. The superior power may offer peace with honour 
and with safety. Such an offer from such a power will 
be attributed to magnanimity. But the concessions of 
the weak are the concessions of fear. When such a one 
is disarmed, ho is wholly at the mercy of his superior ; 3° 
and he loses for ever that time and those chances, w'hich, 
as they happen to all men, are the strength and resources 
of all inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this 
day decide, aro these two : Pirst, whether you ought to 
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concede ; and secondly, what your concession ought to 
be. On the first of these questions we have gained (as 
I have just taken the liberty of observing to you) some 
ground. But I am sensible that a good deal more is 
still to be done. Indeed, Sir, to enable us to determine 
both on the one and the other of these great questions 
with a firm and precise judgment, I think it may be 
necessary to consider distinctly the true nature and 
the peculiar eiremnstances of the object which we have 
ro before us. Because after all our struggle, whether we 
will or not, we must govern America according to that 
nature, and to these circumstances ; and not according 
to our own imaginations ; nor according to abstract 
ideas of right ; by no means according to mere general 
theories of government, the resort to which appears to 
mo, in our present situation, no better than arrant 
trifling. I shall therefore endeavour, with your leave, 
to lay before you some of the most material of those 
oiroumstanoes in as full and as clear a manner as I am 
20 able to state them. 

The first thing that wa have to consider with regard 
to the nature of the object is— the number of people in 
the colonies. I have taken for some years a good deal 
of pains on that point, I can by no calculation justify 
myself iu placing the uumbar below two millions of 
inhabitants of our own European blood and colour ; 
besides at least 500,000 others, who form no inconsider- 
able part of the strength and dpiUence of the whole. 
This, Sij’, is, I believe, about the true number. There 
30 is no occasion to exaggerate, where plain truth is of so 
much weight and importance. But whether I put the 
present numbers too high or too low, is a matter of 
little moment. Such is the strength with which 
population shoots in that part of the world, that state 
the numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute 
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continues, the exaggeration ends. Whilst we are 
discussing any given magnitude, they are grown to it. 
Whilst we spend our time in deliberating on the mode 
of governing two millions, we shall find we have 
millions more to manage. Your ohildran do not grow 
faster from infancy to manhood, than they spread 
from families to communities, and from villages to 
nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and the 
growing numbers in the front of our deliberation; be- lo 
cause, Sir, this consideration will make it evident to -a 
blunter discernment than yours, that no partial, narrow, 
contracted, pinched, occasional system will be at all 
suitable to such an object. It will show you, that it i.s 
not to 1)0 considered as one of those minima which are 
out of the eye and consideration of the law; not a 
paltry excrescence of the state ; not a mean dependent, 
who may bo negleoted with little damage, and provoked 
with little danger. It will prove that some degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling such an 20 
object ; it will show that you ought not, in reason, to 
trifle with so large a mass of the interests and feelings 
of the human race. You could at no time do so without 
guilt ; and be assured you will not be able to do it long 
with impunity. 

But the population of this country, the great and 
growing population, though a very important oousidera- 
tion, will lose much of its weight, if not combined with 
other circumstances. The commerce of your colonies 
is out of all proportion beyond the numbers of the 30 
people. This ground of their commerce indeed has 
been trod some days ago, and with great ability, by a 
distinguished person, at your bar. This gentleman, 
after thirty-five years— it is so long since ho first 
appeared at the same place to plead for the eommeree of 
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(Ivcafc Britain— lias coiiio again before you to plead the 
same, cause, without any other effect of time than, 
that to the fire of imagination and extent of erudition, 
which even tlien marked him as one of the first literary 
characters of his age, he has added a consummate 
knowledge in the commercial interest of his country, 
formed by a long course of enlightened and discriminating 
experience. 

Sir, I should bo inexcusable in coining after such a 
10 person with any detail, if a great part of the members 
who now fill the House had not the misfortune to be 
absent when he appeared at your bar. Besides, Sir, 
I propose to take the matter at periods of time some- 
what different from his. There is, if I mistake not, a 
point of view, from whence if you ^vill look at this 
subject, it is impossible that it should not make an 
impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts ; one a comparative 
state of the export trade of England to its colonies, as 
20 it stood in the year 1704, and as it stood in the year 
1772. The other a state of the export trade of this 
country to its colonies alone, as it stood in 1772, 
compared with the whole trade of England to all parts 
of the world (the colonies included) in the year 1704. 
They are from good vouchers ; the latter period from 
the accounts on your table, the earlier from an. original 
manuscript of Daveuant, who, first established the 
inspector-general’s office, which has been ever since 
his time so abundant a source of parliamentary 
30 information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of three 
great branches. The African, which, terminating al- 
most wholly in the colonies, must be put to the account 
of their coininoree ; the West Indian ; and the North 
American. Ail these are so interwoven, that the 
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attempt to separate them would tear to pieces the 
ooutexture of the whole ; and if not entirely destroy, 
would very much depreciate the value of all the parts. 

I therefore consider these three denominations to be, 
what iu effect they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export side, at 
the beginning of this century, that is, in the year 1704, 
stood thus : 

Exports to North America, and the West 

Indies . . . ' . , . £483,265 lo 

To Africa . . . . . . 86,665 


£560,930 


In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year 
between the highest and lowest of those lately laid on 
your table, the account was as follows : 

To North America, and the West Indies £4,791,734 

To Africa 866,398 

To which if you add the export trade 
from Scotland, which had in 1704 no 
existence . . . . . . 364,000 20 


£6,022,132 


Erom five hundred and odd thousand, it has grown to 
six iiiillions. It has increased no less that tweive-fold, 
This is the state of the colony trade, as compared with 
itself at these two periods, within this century ; — and 
this is matter for meditation. But this is not all. 
Examine my second account. See how the export trade 
to the colonies alone in 1772 stood in the other point of 
view, that is, as compared to the whole trade of England 
ill 1704. 
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lilo whole export trade of England, including 
that to the colonies, in 1701 . . £6,509,000 

Export to the colonies alone, in 1772 . 6,021,000 


Difference £185,000 


The trade with America alone is now within less 
than £500,000 of being equal to what this great com- 
mercial nation, England, carried on at the beginning of 
this century with the whole world 1 If I had taken the 
largest year of those on your table, it would rather have 
exceeded. But, it will be said, is not this American 
trade an unnatural protuberance, that has drawn the 
juices from the rest of the body ? The reverse. It is the 
very food tliat has nourished every other part into its 
present magnitude. Our general trade has been greatly 
augmented, and augmented more or less in almost every 
part) to which it over extended ; but with this material 
cliflorouoe, that of the six millions which in the be- 
ginning. of the century eoustituted the whole mass of 
our export commerce, the colony trade was but one 
twelfth part ; it is now (as a part of sixteen millions) 
considerably more than a third of the whole. This is 
the relative proportion of the importance of the colonies 
at these two periods : and all reasoning concerning our 
mode of treatiug them must have this proportion as its 
basis, or it is a reasoning weak, rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Bpaaker, I cannot xjrovail on myself to hurry over 
this great consideration. It is good for us to be here. 
We stand where we have an immense view of what is, 
and what is past. Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest 
3^ upon the future. Let us, however, before we descend 
from this noble emiuouco, rolloct that this growth of our 
national prosperity has happened within the short period 
of tlio life of man. It has happened within sixty-eight 
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years. Tliera are those alive whose memory might 
touch tho two extremities. For instance, My Ijord 
Bathurst might remember all tho stages of tho progress. 

He was in 1704 of an age at least to be made to 
comprehend such things. He was then old enough acla 
2 iarenium jam Icgcre, et sit -potcrit oognoscerc viritis — 
Suppose, Sir, that the angel of this auspicious youth, 
foreseeing the many virtues, which made him one of the 
mo.st amiable, as he is one of the most fortunate, men 
of his age, had opened to him in vision, that when, in lo 
the fourth generation, the third prince of tho House of 
Brunswick had sat twelve years on the throne of that 
nation, which (by the happy issue of moderate and 
healing councils) was to be made Great Britain, he 
should see his son, .Lord Chancellor of England, turn 
back the current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, 
aud raise him to a higher rank of peerage, whilst ho 
enriched the family with a new one — If amidst these 
bright and happy scenes of domestic honour and 
prosperity, that angel should have drawn up the curtain, 20 
and unfolded the rising glories of his country, and whilst 
he was gazing with admiration on the then commercial 
grandeur of England, the genius should point out to him 
a little speck, scarce visible in the mass of tho national 
interest, a small seminal principle rather than a formed 
body, and should tell liim — “Young man, there is 
America— which at this day'' serves for little more than 
to amuse you with stories of savage men, and uncouth 
manners; yet shall, before you taste of death, show 
itself equal to the whole of that commerce which now 
attracts the envy of the world. Whatever England has 
been growing to by a progressive increase of improvement, 
brought in by varieties of pieople, by succession of 
civilizing conquests and civilizing settlements in a series 
of seventeen hundred years, you shall see as much added 
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to her by America in the course of a single life ! ’’ If 
this state of his country had been foretold to him, would 
it not require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and 
all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe 
it ? Fortunate man, he has lived to see it ! Fortunate 
indeed, if he lives to see nothing that shall vary the 
prospect, and cloud the setting of his day 1 
Excuse mo, Sir, if turning from such thoughts I 
resume this comparative view once more. You have 
10 seen it on a large scale ; look at it on a small ono. I 
will point out to your attention a particular instance of 
it in the single province of Pennsylvania, In the year 
1704, that province called for £11,459 in value of your 
ootnmodities, native and foreign. This was the whole. 
What did it demand in 1772 ? Why nearly fifty times 
as much; for in that year the export to Pennsylvania 
was £507,909, nearly equal to the export to all the 
colonies together in the first period. 

1 choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
20 details ; because generalities, which in all other oases 
are aprt to heighten and raise the subject, have here a 
tendency to sink it. When we speak of the commerce 
with our colonies, fiction lags after truth ; invention is 
unfruitful, and imagination cold and barren. 

So far. Sir, as to the importance of the object in view 
of its commerce, as concerned in the exports from 
England. If I were to detail the improrts, I could show 
how jnany onjoyments they procure, which deceive the 
burthen of life; how many materials which invigorate 
30 the springs of national industry, and extend and animate 
every part of our foreign and domestic commerce. This 
would bo a curious subject indeed — but I must prescribe 
bounds to myself in a matter so vast and various. 

1 pass therefore to the colonies in another pjoint of 
view, their agriculture. This they have prosecuted with 
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f-iK'li a spirit, that, besides feediug plentiful^ their ok ii 
growing uiuUitiido, their annual export of grain, oom- 
prehemling rico, has some years ago exceeded a million 
in value. Of their last harvest, I am persuaded they will 
export much more. At the beginning of the century 
some of these colonies imported corn from the mother 
country. For some time past, the Old World has been 
fed from the New. The scarcity which you have felt 
would have been a desolating famine, if this child of 
your old age, tvith a true filial piety, with a Eoman lo 
charity, bad not put the full breast of its youthful 
exuberance to the mouth of its exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from 
the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully 
opened at your bar. You surely thought these acquisi- 
tions of value, for they seemed even to excite your 
envy ; and yet the spirit by which that enterprising 
employment bas been exercised, ought rather, in my 
opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration. 
And pray. Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass 20 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New England have of late carried on the 
whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among the 
tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them penetra- 
ting into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay 
and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced 
into the opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen Serpent of the 
south. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and 30 
romantic an object for the grasp of the national am- 
bition, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress 
of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat 
more discouraging to them, than the accumulatad winter 
of both the poles. We know that whilst some of them 


draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of 
Africa, others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil, No sea but 
what is vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is 
not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of Brance, nor the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hard industry to the extent 
to which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a 
10 people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When I 
coi.iteinj)late these things; when I know that the 
colonies in general owe little or nothing to any oara of 
ours, and that they arc not squeezed into this happy 
form by the constraints of watchful and suspicious 
government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generorrs nature has been suffered to take her 
own way to perfection; when I reflect upon these effects, 
when I see how profitable they have been to us, I. feel 
20 all the pride of power sink, and all presumption in the 
wisdom of human contrivances melt and die away 
within me. My rigour relents. I pardon something to 
the spirit of liberty. 

I am sensible. Sir, that all which I have asserted in 
my detail, is admitted in the gross; but that quite a 
different conclusion is drawn from it. America, gentle- 
men say, is a noble object. It is an object w'ell worth 
fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people be the 
best way of gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect 
30 will be led to their choice of means by their complexions 
and their habits. Those who understand the military 
art, will of course have some predilection for it. Those 
who wield the thunder of the state, may have more 
confidence in the efficacy of arms. But I confess, 
possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is 
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nnicli ulore in favour of prudent management, than of 
force ; considering force not as an odious, but a feeble 
instrument, for preserving a, people so numerous, so 
active, so growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable and 
subordinate connexion with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force 
; alone is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment ; 
i but it does not remove the necessity of subduing again ; 
i and a nation is not governed, which is perpetually to be 
'concjHered. lo 

My next objection is its micertainty. Terror is not 
always the effect of force ; and an armament is not a 
victory. If you do not succeed, you are without resource 
for, conciliation failing, force remains ; but force failing, 
no further hope of reconciliation is left. Power and 
authority are sometimes bought by kindness; but they 
can never be begged as alms by an impoverished and 
defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the 
object by your very endeavours to preserve it. The thing 20 
you fought for is not the thing which you recover ; but 
depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. 
Nothing less will content me, than whole America. I do 
not choose to consume its strength along with our own ; 
because in all parts it is the British strength that I 
consume. I do not choose to be caught by a foreign 
enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict ; and still 
less in the midst of it. I may escape ; but I can 
make no insurance against such an event. Let me 
add, that I do not choose wholly to break the American 30 
spirit ; because it is the spirit that has made the 
country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of 
force as an instrument in the rule of our colonies. 
Thul r growth and their utility has been owing to methods 
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alfcogethor dilloi'enfc. Onr ancient indulgence has been 
said to bo pursued to a fault. It may be so. But we 
know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault was more 
tolerable than our attempt to mend it ; and our sin far 
more salutary than our penitence. 

These, Sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that 
high ojjinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, 
for whose sentiments in other particulars I have great 
respect, seem to be so greatly captivated. But there is 
10 still behind a third consideration concerning this object, 
which serves to determine my opinion on the sort of 
policy which ought to be pursued in the management of 
America, even more than its population and its com- 
merce, I, mean its feuywr and c/iarrteter. 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom 
is the predominating feature w'hich marks and distin- 
guishes the whole : and as an ardent is always a jealous 
affection, your colonies become auspicious, restive, and 
untractable, whenever they see the least attempt to 
20 wrest from them by force, or shuffle from them by 
chicane, what they think the only advantage worth 
living for. This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger in the 
English colonies probably than in any other people of 
the earth ; and this from a great variety of powerful 
causes ; which, to understand the true temper of their 
minds, and the direction which this spirit takes, it will 
not be amiss to lay open somewhat more largely. 

Eirst, the people of the colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation, w'hich still I 
30 hope respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. The 
colonists emigrated from you when this part of your 
character was most predominant ; and they took this 
bias and direotion the moment they parted from your 
hands. They are therefore not only devoted to liberty, 
but to liberty according to English ideas, and on English 


principles. Ab-straot liberty, like other mere abstrac- 
tions, is not to be found. Liberty inbefcs in some 
sensible object; and every nation has formed to itself 
some favourite point, which by way of eminence becomes 
the critarion of their happiness. It happened, you 
know. Sir, that the great contests for freedom in this 
country wore from the earliest times chiefly upon the 
question of ta.King. Most of the contests in the ancient 
commonwealths turned primarily on the right of election 
of magistrates; or on the balance among the several lo 
orders of the state The question of money was not 
with them so immediate. But in England it was other- 
wise. On this jpoint of taxes the ablest pens, and most 
eloquent tongues, have been exercised ; the greatest 
spirits have acted and suffered. In order to give the 
fullest satisfaction concerning the importance of this 
point, it was not only necessary for those who in argu- 
ment defended the excellence of the English constitution, 
to insist on this privilege ot granting money as a dry 
point of fact, and to prove, that the right had been 20 
aokno pledged in ancient parchments, and blind usages, 
to reside in a certain body called a House of Commons. 
They went much farther ; they attempted to prove, and 
they succeeded, that in theory it ought to be so, from the 
particular nature of a House of Commons, as an imme- 
diate representative of the people ; whether the old 
records had delivered this oracle or not. They took 
infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental principle, 
that in all monarchies the people must in effect them- 
selves, mediately or immediately, possess the power of 30 
granting their own money, or no shadow of liberty could 
subsist. The colonies draw from you, as with their life- 
blood, those ideas and principles. Their love of liberty, 
as with you, fixed and attached on this specific point of 
taxing. Liberty might be safe, or might be endangered. 
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in twenty otlier particulars, without their being much 
pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its pulse ; and as 
they found that beat, they thought themselves side or 
sound. I do not say whether they wore right or wrong 
in applying your general arguments to their own case. 
It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of theorems 
and corollaries. The fact is, that they did thus apidy 
those general arguments ; and your mode of governing 
them, whether through lenity or indolence, through 
10 wisdom or mistake, confirmed them in the imagination, 
that they, as well as you, had an interest in these 
common principles. 

They were farther confirmed in this pleasing error by 
the form of their provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their governments are popular in a high degree ; some 
are merely popular ; in all, the popular representative is 
the most weighty ; and this share of the people in their 
ordinary government never fails to inspire them with 
lofty sentiments, and with a strong aversion from what- 
2Q ever tends to deprive them of their chief importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation 
of the form of government, religion would have given it 
a complete effect. Eoligion, always a principle of 
energy, in this new people is no way worn out or 
impaired; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protes- 
tants ; and of that kind which is the most adverse to all 
implicit submission of mind and opinion. This is a 
persuasion not only favourable to liberty, but built upon 
it. I do not think. Sir, that the reason of this avei'se- 
ness in the dissenting churches, from all that looks like 
absolute goverurnent, is so much to be sought in their 
religious tenets, as in < heir history. Every one knows 
that the Eoman Catholic religion is at least coeval with 
most of the governments where it prevails ; that it has 
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generally gone hand in hand with them, and received 
great favour and every kind of support from authority. 
The Church of England too was formed from her ci'adle 
under the nursing care of regular government. But the 
dissenting interests have sprung up indirect opposition 
to all the ordinary powers of the world ; and could 
justify that oppo.sition only on a strong claim to natural 
liberty. Their very existence depended on the powerful 
and unremitted assertion of that claim. All Protes- 
tantism, oven the most cold and passive, is a sort of lo 
dissent. But tins religion most prevalent in our northern 
colonies ia a relinement on the principle of resistance ; 
it is the dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism of 
the Protestant religion. This religion, under a variety 
of denominations agreeing in nothing bub in the eotn- 
mualon of the spirit of liberty, is predominant in most 
of the northern provinces; where the Church of 
England, notwithstanding its legal rights, is in reality 
no more than a sort of private sect, not composing most 
probably the tenth of the people. The colonists left 20 
England when this spirit was high, and in the emigrants 
was the highest of all ; and even that stream of 
foreigners, which has been constantly dewing into these 
colonies, has, for the greatest part, been composed of 
dissenters from the establishments of their several 
countries, who have brought with them a temper and 
character far from alien to that of the people with whom 
they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that some gentle- 
men object to the latitude of this description ; because 
in the southern colonies the Church of Englarid forms a 
large body, and has a regular establishment. It is 
certainly true. There is, however, a circumstance 
attending tUese colonies, which, in my opinion, fully 
counterbalances this difference, and makes the spirit 
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of liborfcy still more high aud haughty than in those 
to the northward. It is, that in Virginia and the 
Caroliuas they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where 
this is the case in any part of the world, those who are 
free, are by far the most proud and Jealous of their 
freedom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, 
but a kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there, that 
freedom, as in countries where it is a common blessing 
and as broad and general as the air, may be united with 
10 much abject toil, with great misery, with all the exterior 
of servitude, liberty looks, amongst them, like something 
that is more noble and liberal. I do not mean. Sir, to 
commend the superior morality of this sentiment, which 
has at least as much pride as virtue in it ; but I cannot 
alter the nature of man. The fact is so; and these 
people of the southern colonies are much more strongly, 
and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to 
liberty, than those to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths; such were our Gothic anoes- 
20 tors ; such in our days were the Poles ; and such will be 
all masterB of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In 
such a people, the haughtiness of domination combines 
with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it 
invincible. 

Permit me. Sir, to add another circumstanoe in our 
colonies, which contributes no mean part towards the 
growth and effect of this untractable spirit. I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps in the world is 
the law so general a study. The profession itself is 
30 numerous. and powerful; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the deputies sent to 
the Congress were lawyers. But all who read, and most 
do read, endeavour to obtain some smattering in that 
science. I have boon told by an eminent bookseller, 
that in no branch of his business, after tracts of popular 
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devofcion, wero so many books as those on the law 
cxpoi'ted to tlio Plantations. The colonists have now 
fallen into the way of printing them for their own use, 

I hear that they have sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s 
Oommentariea in America as in England. General Gage 
marks out this disposition very particularly in a letter 
on your table. He states, that all the people in his 
government are lawyers, or smatterers in law ; and that 
in Boston they have been enabled, by successful chicane, 
wholly to evade many parts of one of your capital penal lo 
constitutions. The smartness of debate will say, that 
this knowledge ought to teach them more clearly the 
rights of legislature, their obligations to obedience, and 
the penalties of rebellion. All this is mighty well. But 
my honourable and learned friend on the floor, who 
eondesoends to mark what I say for animadversion, will 
disdain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, that 
when great honours and great emoluments do not win 
over this knowledge to the service of the state, it is a 
formidable adversary to government. If the spirit be 20 
not tamed and broken by these happy methods, it is 
stubborn and litigious. Abeunt stadia in viores. The 
study renders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt 
in attack, ready in defence, full of resources. In other 
countries, the people, more simple, and of a less mer- 
curial oast, judge of an ill principle in government only 
by an actual grievance ; here they anticipate the evil, 
and judge of the pressure of the grievance by the bad- 
ness of the principle. They augur misgovernment at a 
distance ; and snuff the approach of tyranny in every 30 
tainted breeze. 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies 
is hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely 
moral, but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. 
Three thousand miles of ocean lie between you and them. 


No contrivance can prevent the effect of this distance in 
weakening government. Seas roll, and months pass, 
between the order and the execution ; and the want of a 
speedy explanation of a single point is enough to defeat 
a whole system. You have, indeed, winged ministers of 
vengeance, who carry your bolts in their pounces to the 
remotest verge of the sea. But there a power steps in, 
that limits the arrogance of raging passions and furious 
elements, and says, “So far shalt thou go, and no 
10 farther." Who are you, that should fret and rage, and 
bite the chains of nature?— Nothing worse happens to 
you than does to all nations who have extensive empire ; 
and it happens in all tile forms into which empire can be 
thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of power must 
be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has said it. 
The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdis- 
tan, as he governs Thrace ; nor has ho the same dominion 
in Crimea and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and 
Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
20 huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. 
He governs with a loose rein, that he may govern at all ; 
and the whole of the force and vigour of his authority in 
his centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his 
borders. Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well 
obeyed as you aro in yours. She complies too ; she sub- 
mits ; she watches times. This is the immutable condition, 
the eternal law, of extensive and detached empire. 

Tlifiu, Sir, from these six capital sources; of descent; 
of form of government; of religion in the northern 
30 provinces ; of manners in the southern ; of education ; of 
the remoteness of situation from the first mover of 
government; from all these causes a fierce spirit of 
liberty has grown up. It has grown with the growth of 
the people iu your colonies, and increased with the 
increase of their wealth; a spirit, that unhappily meet- 
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ing with an exercise of power in England, which, how- 
ever lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, 
much less with theirs, has kindled this flame that is 
ready to consume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this 
excess, or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps 
a mo)-e smooth and accommodating spirit of freedom in 
them would be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas 
of liberty might be desired, more reconcilable with an 
arbitrary and boundless authority. Perhaps we might lo 
wish the colonists to be persuaded, that their liberty is 
more secure when held in trust for them by us (as their 
guardians during a perpetual minority) than ivith any 
part of it in their own hands. The question is, not 
whether their spirit deserves praise or blame, but — 
what, in the name of God, shall we do with it? You 
have before you the object, such as it is, with all its 
glories, with all its imperfections on its head. You see 
the magnitude ; the importance ; the temper ; the 
habits ; the disorders. By all these considerations we 20 
are strongly urged to determine something concerning 
it. We are called upon to fix some rule and line for 
our future conduct, which may give a little stability to 
our politics, and prevent the return of such unhappy 
deliberations as the present. Every such return will 
bring the matter before us in a still more untractabla 
form. For, what astonishing and incredible things 
have we not seen already 1 What monsters have not 
been generated from this unnatural contention 1 Whilst 
every principle of authority and resistance has been 30 
pushed, upon both sides, as far as it would go, there is 
nothing so solid and certain, either in reasoning or in 
practice, that has not been shaken. Until very lately, 
all authority in America seemed to be nothing but an 
emanation from yours. Even the popular part of the 


colony constitution clerived all its activity, and its lli'at 
vital movement, from tlie pleasure of the crown, Wo 
thought, Sir, that the utmost which the discontented 
colonists could do, was to disturb authority ; wc never 
dj.-oamt they could of tlremselvos supi)ly it ; laiowing in 
general what an operose business it is to ostablish a 
government absolutely new. But having, for our pur- 
poses in this contention, resolved, that nono but an. 
obedient assembly should sit ; the humours of the 
10 people there, finding all passage through the legal 
channel stopped, with great violence broke out another 
way. Borne provinces have tried their experiment, as 
we have tried ours ; and theirs has succeeded. They 
have fornaed a government sufficient for its purposes, 
without the bustle of a revolution, or the troublesome 
formality of an election. Evident necessity, and tacit 
consent, have done the business in an instant. So well 
they have done it, that Lord Dunmore (the account is 
among the fragments on your table) tolls you, that the 
20 new institution is infinitely better obeyed than the 
ancient government ever was in its moat fortunate 
periods. Obedience is what makes government, and 
not the names by which it is called ; not the name of 
Governor, as formerly, or Committee, as at present. 
This new government has originated directly from the 
people ; and was not transmitted through any of the 
ordinary artificial media of a positive constitution. 
It was not a manufacture ready formed, and trausmittied 
to them in that condition from England. The evil 
30 arising from hence is this ; that the colonists having 
once found the possibility of enjoying the advantages of 
order in the midst of a struggle for liberty, such 
struggles will not henceforward seem so terrible to the 
settled and .sober part of mankind as they had appeared 
before the trial. 
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i’ursining the aamo plan of pi.iniFilii.ng by the denial o{ 
tlie exercise of government to still greater lengths, wo 
wholly abrogated the ancient government ol IMaasa- 
ohnsetts. We were confident that the first feeling, if 
not the very prospect of anarchy, would instantly 
enforce a com|)l6te submission. The experiment was 
tried. A new, strange, unexpected face of things 
appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A vast province 
has now subsisted, and subsisted in a considerable 
degree of health and vigour, for near a twelvemonth, lo 
without governor, without piublio counoil, without 
judges, without oxecutivo magistrates. How long it 
will continuQ in this state, or what may arise out of 
this unheard-of situation, how can the wisest of us 
oonjecture? Our late experience has taught us that 
many of those fundamental principles, formerly believed 
infallible, are either not of the importance they were 
imagined to be ; or that we have not at all adverted 
to some other far more important and far more power- 
ful principles, which entirely overrule those we had 20 
considered as omnipotent. I am much against any 
fprther experiments, which tend to put to the proof any 
more of these allowed opinions, which contribute so 
much bo the public tranquillity. In effect, we suffer as 
much at home by this loosening of all ties, and this 
concussion of. all established opinions, as we do abroad, 
ffor, in order to prove that the Americans have no 
right to their liberties, we are every day endeavouring 
to subvert the maxims which preserve the whole spirit 
of our own. To prove that the Americans ought not to 30 
be free, we are obliged to depreciate the value of 
freedom itself; and vvo never seem to gain a paltry 
advantage over them in debate, without attacking some 
of those principles, or deriding some of those feelings, 
for which our ancestors have shed tUsir blood. 
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liut, Sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious 
experiments, I do not mean to preclude the fullest 
inquiry. Far from it. Far from deciding on a sudden 
or partial view, I would patiently go round and round 
the subject, and survey it minutely in every possible 
aspect. Sir, if I were capable of engaging you to an 
equal attention, I would state, that, as far as I am 
capable of discerning, there are but three ways of pro- 
ceeding relative to this stubborn spirit, which prevails 
10 in your colonies, and disturbs your government. These 
are — To change that spirit, as inconvenient, by removing 
tho causes. To prosecute it as criminal. Or, to comply 
with it as necessary. I would not be guilty of an im- 
perfect enumeration ; I can think of but these three. 
Another has indeed been started, that of giving up the 
colonies ; but it met so slight a reception, that I do not 
think myself obliged to dwell a great while upon it. 
It is nothing but a little sally of anger, like the froward- 
ness of peevish children, who, when they cannot get all 
20 they would have, are resolved to take nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the spirit as incon- 
venient, by removing the causes, I think is the most 
like a systematic proceeding. It is radical in its 
principle; but it is attended with great difficulties, 
some of them little short, as I conceive, of impossi- 
bilities. This will appear by examining into the plans 
which have been proposed. 

As the growing population in the colonies is evidently 
one cause of their resistance, it %vas last session men- 
20 tionod in both Houses, by men of weight, and received 
not without applause, that in order to check this evil, it 
would be proper for the crown to make no further’grants 
of land. But to this scheme there are two objections. 
The first, that there is already so much unsettled_land 
in private hands, as to afford room for an immense 
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futuie population, although the crown not only withhokl 
its grants, but annihilated its soil. If this be the case, 
then the only effect of this avarice of desolation, this 
hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to raise the 
value of the possessions in the hands of the great 
private monopolists, without any adequate check to the 
growing and alarming mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be the 
consequence ? The people would occupy without grants. 
They have already so occupied in many places. You lo 
cannot station garrisons in every part of these deserts. 

If you drive the people from one place, they will carry 
on their annual tillage, and remove %vith their flocks 
and herds to another. Many of the people in the back 
settlements are already little attached to particular 
situations. Already they have topped the Appalachian 
mountains. From thence they behold before them an 
immense plain, one vast, rich, level meadow ; a square 
of five hundred miles. Over this they would wander 
without a possibility of restraint ; they would change 20 
their manners with the habits of their life ; would soon 
forget a government by which they were disowned; 
would become hordes of English Tartars ; and pouring 
down upon your unfortified frontiers a fierce and irre- 
sistible cavalry, become masters of your governors and 
your counsellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and 
of all the slaves that adhered to them. Such would, 
and, in no long time, must be, the effect of attempting 
to forbid as a crime, and to suppress as an evil, the 
command and blessing of Providence, “ Increase and 30 
multiply.” Such would be the happy result of an en- 
deavour to keep as a lair of wild beasts, that earth, 
which God, by an express charter, has given to the 
childrati of men. Ear different, and surely much wiser, 
has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto we have invited 
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our pooplo, I)y every kind of liouniiy, to fixed establish- 
ments. Wo have invited tlio liusbandraan to look 
to authority for his title. Wo have taught him 
piously to believe in the mysterious virtue of wax and 
parchment. We have thrown each tract of land, as it 
was peoyjlod, into districts ; that the ruling power should 
never be wholly out of sight. We have settled all wa 
could ; and we have carefully attended every settlement 
with government. 

10 .Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, as well as for 
the reasons I have just given, I think this new project 
of hedgiug-in population to be neither prudent nor 
praotioable. 

To impoverish the colonies in general, and in par- 
ticular to arrest the noble course of their marine enter- 
prises, would be a jnore easy task. I freely confess it. 
We have shown a disposition to a system of this kind ; 
a disposition even to continue the restraint after the 
offence ; looking on ourselves as rivals to our colonies, 

20 and persuaded that of coarse we must gain all that they 
shall lose. Much mischief we may oertainly do. The 
power inadequate to all other things is often more than 
sufficient for this. I do not look on the direct and 
immediate power of the colonics to resist our violence as 
very formidable. In this, however, I may be mistaken. 
But when I consider, that vve have colonies for no 
purpose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my poor 
understanding a little preposterous, to make them un- 
serviceable, in order to keep them obedient. It is, in 

30 truth, nothing more than the old, and, as I thought, 
exploded problem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar 
its subjects into submission. But remember, when you 
have completed your system of impoverishment, that 
r.atiu'e still proceeds in her ordinary course ; that dis- 
content will increase with misery; and that there are 


critical momenta in the fortune of all states, when they 
who are too weak to contribute to your prosperity, may 
bo strong enough to complete your ruin. Spoliatis 
arma snpersmit. 

The temper and character which prevail in our 
colonies are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human 
art. We cannot, I fear, falsify the pedigree of this 
fierce people, and persuade them that they are not 
sprung from a nation in whose veins the blood of 
freedom circulates. The language in which they would lo 
hear you toll thorn this tale would detect the imposition ; 
your spoeoh would betray you. An Englishman is the 
unfittest person on earth to argue another Englishman 
into slavery. 

I think it is nearly as little in our power to change 
their republican religion, as their free descent ; or to 
substitute the Roman Catholic, as a penalty ; or the 
Church of England, as an improvement. The mode of 
inquisition and dragooning is going out of fashion in the 
Old World ; and 1 should not confide much to their 20 
ellicaoy in the New. The education of the Americans 
is also on the same unalterable bottom with their 
religion. You cannot persuade them to burn their 
books of curious science; to banish their lawyers from 
their courts of laws ; or to quench the lights of their 
assemblies, by refusing to choose those persons who are 
best read in their privileges. It would be no less im- 
practicable to think of wholly annihilating the popular 
assemblies, in which these lawyers sit. The army, by 
which we must govern in their place, would be far more 30 
chargeable to us ; not quite so effectual ; and perhaps, 
in the end, full as diflioult to be kept in ohodience. 

With regard to tire high aristocratic spirit of Virginia 
and the. southern colonies, it has been proposed, I know, 
to reduce it, by declaring a general enfranchisement of 
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their slaves. This project has had its advocates and 
panegyrists; yet I never could argue myself into any 
opinion of it. Slaves are often much attached to their 
masters. A general wild offer of liberty would not 
always he accepted. History furnishes few instances 
of it. It is sometimes as hard to persuade slaves to be 
free, as it is to compel freemen to be slaves ; and in 
this auspicious scheme, we should have both these 
pleasing tasks on our hands at once. But when we 
10 talk of enfranchisement, do wo not jjerceive that tho 
American master may enfranchise too ; and arm servile 
hands in defence of freedom ? A measure to which 
other people have had recourse more than once, and not 
without success, in a desperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as those unfortunate black people are, and dull 
as all men are from slavery, must they not a little 
suspect tho offer of freedom from that very nation which 
has sold them to their present masters ? from that nation, 
one of whoso causes of quarrel with those masters is 
20 their refusal to deal any more in that inhuman traffic ? 
An offer of freedom from England would come rather 
oddly, shipped to them in an African ve.ssel, which is 
refused an entry into the ports of Virginia or Carolina, 
with a cargo of three Angola negroes. It would be 
curious to see the Guinea captain attempting at the 
same instant to publish his proclamation of liberty, and 
to advertise his sale of slaves. 

But lot us suppose all these moral difficulties got over. 
The ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry ; aud 
30 as long as it continues in its present bed, so long all the 
causes which weaken authority by distance will continue. 

. “ Yo gods, annihilate but space and time, and make two 
lovers happy 1 ’’—was a pious and passionate prayer ; 
but just as reasonable as many of the serious wishes of 
very grave aud solemn politioians. 
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If llifati, Sir, it seoms almost desperate to think of any 
alterative course, for changing the moral causes (and 
not quite easy to remove the natural) which produce 
prejudices irreconcilable to the late exercise of our 
authority ; but that the spirit infallibly will continue ; 
and, continuing, will produce such effects as now 
embarrass us ; the second mode under consideration is, 
to prosecute that spirit in its overt acts, as criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a moment. The 
thing seems a great deal too big for my ideas of 
jurisprudence. It should seem to my way of conceiving 
such matters, that there is a very wide difference in 
reason and policy, between the mode of proceeding on 
the irregular conduct of scattered individuals, or even of 
bands of men, who disturb order within the state, and 
the civil dissensions which may, from time to time, on 
great questions, agitate the several communities which 
compose a great empire. It looks to me to be narrow 
and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal 
justice to this great public contest. 1 do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
people. I cannot insult and ridicule the feelings of 
millions of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward Coke 
insulted one excellent individual (Sir Walter Ealeigh) at 
the bar, I hope I am not ripe to pass sentence on the 
gravest public bodies, intrusted with magistracies of 
great authority and dignity, and charged with the safety 
of their fellow-citisens, upon the very same title that 
I am. I really think, that for wise men, this is not 
judicious ; for sober men, not decent ; for minds 3° 
tinctured with humanity, not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an empire, 
as distinguished from a single state or kingdom. But 
my idea of it is this ; that an empire is the aggregate of 
many stales under one common head ; whether this 


head be a monarch, or a presiding republic. It does, in 
such constitutions, frequently happen (and nothing but 
the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of servitude can pre- 
vent its happening) that the subordinate parts have 
many local privileges and immunitios. .Between these 
privilegtss and the supreme common authority the line 
may be extremely nice. Of course disputes, often, 
too, very bitter disputes, and much ill blood, will arise. 
But though every xrrivilega is an exemption (in the case) 

10 from the ordinary exercise of the supreme authority, it 
is no denial of it. The claim of a privilege seems 
rather, ex vi termini, to imply a superior power. Bor to 
talk of the privileges of a state, or of a person, who has 
no superior, is hardly any better than speaking nonsense. 
Now, in such unfortunate quarrels among tho component 
parts of a great political union of communities, I can 
scarcely conceive anything more completely imprudent, 
than for the head of the empire to insist, that, if any 
privilege is pleaded against his will, or his acts, his 

20 whole authority is denied ; instantly to proclaim 
rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offending 
provinces under the ban. Will not this, Bir, very soon 
teach the provinces to make no distinctions on their 
part ? Will it not teach them that the government, 
against which a claim of liberty is tantamount to high 
treason, is a government to which submission is 
equivalent to slavery? It may not always bo quite 
convenient to inpjress dopondont coi.umunitic.s with .such 
an idea. 

30 We are indeed, in all disputes with the colon io.s, by 
the necessity of things, the judge. It is truo. Sir. But 
I confess, that tho character of judge in my own cause 
is a thing that frightens me. Instead of filling me with 
pride, 1 am exceedingly humbled by ii . I cannot proceed 
with a stern, assured, judicial couhdcnco, until ,1. find 
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trivKiilf ill fiOHioUiiiig more liljo a judicial character. I 
umsi have thoHo hesitations as long as I am compelled to 
recollect, that, in my little reading upon such contests as 
tliese, the sense of mankind has, at least as often, decided 
against the superior as the subordinate power. Sir, let 
me add too, that the ojiinion of my having some abstract 
right in my favour, would not put me much at my ease 
in passing sentence ; unless I could be sure, that there 
were no rights which, in their exercise under certain 
circumstances, were not the most odious of all wrongs, lo 
and blie most vexatious of all injustice. Sir, those ^ 
considerations havo great weight with mo, when I find 
things so circumstanced, that I see the same party, at 
once a civil litigant against me in point of right, and a 
culprit before me ; while I sit as a criminal judge on 
acts of hia, whoso moral quality is to be decided upon 
the merits of that veiy litigation. Mon are every now 
and then put, by the complexity of human aflairs, into 
strange situations ; but justice is the same, let the judge 
be in what situation he will. 20 

There is, Sir, also a circumstance which convinces me, 
that this mode of criminal proceeding is not (at least in 
the present stage of our contest) altogether expedient ; 
which is nothing less than the conduct of those very 
persons who have seemed to adopt that mode, by lately 
doclaring a rebellion in Massachusetts Bay, as they had 
formerly addressed to have traitors brought hither, under 
an act of Henry the Eighth, for trial. Eor though re- 
bellion is declared, it is not proceeded against as such ; 
nor have any steps been taken towards the apprehension go 
or conviction of any individual offender, eithor on our 
late or our former address ; but modes of public coercion 
iiave been adopted, and such as have much more re.sem- 
Idanco to a sort of qualified hostility towards an inde- 
pendent powor than the punishment of rebollious 
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subjects. All this seems rather inconsistent ; but it 
shows how difficult it is to apply these juridical ideas to 
our present ease. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly ponder. 
What is it we have got by all our menaces, which have 
been many and ferocious V What advantage have we 
derived from the penal laws we have passed, and which, 
for the time, have been severe and numerous? What 
advances have wm made towards our object, by the 
10 sending of a force, which, by land and sea, is no con- 
temptible strength? Has the disorder abated ? Nothing 
loss. — When 1 see things in this situation, after such 
conlidonh hopes, bold imomises, and active exertions, I 
o>annofc, for ray life, avoid a suspicion, that the plan itself 
is not correctly right. 

If then the removal of the causes of this spirit of 
American liberty be, for tho greater pjart, or rather 
entirely, impracticable ; if the ideas of criminal process 
be inapplicable, or if applicable, are in the highest degree 
20 inexpedient ; what way yet remains? No way is open, 
but tho third and last — to comply with the American 
spirit as necessary; or, if you please, to submit to it as 
a necessary evil. 

If wo adopt this mode ; if wo mean to conciliate and 
concede ; let us see of what nature the concession ought 
to be ; to ascertain the nature of our concession, wo must 
look at their complaint. The colonies complain, that 
they have not the characteristic mark and seal of British 
freedom. They complain, that they are taxed in a 
30 parliament in which they are not represented. If you 
mean to sati.sfy them at all, you must Bati,sfy them with 
rogfu'd to this complaint. If you mean to please any 
people, you must give them the boon which they ask ; 
not what you may think better for them, but of a kind 
totally different. Such an-act may be a wise regulation, 
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but it is no concession: whereas our present theme is 
the mode of giving satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive, that I am resolved this 
clay to have nothing at all to do with the question of the 
right of taxation. Some gentlemen startle — but it is 
true ; I put it totally out of the question. It is less than 
nothing in my consideration. . I do not indeed wonder, 
nor will you, Sir, that gontlenien of profound learning 
are fond of displaying it oh this profound subject. But 
my consideration is narrow, confined, and wholly limited lo 
to the policy of tho question. I do not examine, whether 
the giving away a man’s money be a power excepted and 
reserved out of tho general trust of governmeut ; and 
how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, are entitled 
to an exercise of that right by the charter of nature. 

Or whether, on the contrary, a right of taxation ia 
necessarily Involved in the general principle of legisla- 
tion, and inseparable from the ordinary supreme power. 
These are deep cprestions, where great names militate 
against each other ; whore reason is perplexed ; and an 20 
appeal to authorities only thickens the confusion. Bor 
high and reverend authorities lift up their heads on both 
sides ; and there is no sure footing iu the middle. This 
point is the great Serbonian hog, betwixt Damiata and 
Mount Gasiuft old, wbera armias whole have sunk. I do 
not intend to be overwhelmed in that bog, though in such 
respectable company. The question with mo ia not 
whether you have a right to render your X)8ople 
miserable; hut whether it is not your interest to make 
them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may 30 
do; birt what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I 
ought to do. Is a politic act the worse for being a 
generous one V Is no concession proper, but that which 
is made from your w'ant of right to keep what you grant ? 

Or docs it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the 
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exercise of an oclioiis claim, because you have yoiu- 
evicleuee-room full of titles, and your magazines stuffed 
with arms to enforce them? What signify all those 
titles, and all those arms ? Of what avail are they, when 
the reason of the thing tells me, that the assertion of my 
title is the loss of my suit ; and that I could do nothing 
but wound myself by the use of my own weapons ? 

Such is steadfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity 
of keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of 
10 spirit, though iu a diversity of operations, that, if I were 
sure the colonists had, at their leaving this country, 
sealed a regular compact of servitude; that they had 
solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens ; that they 
had made a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them 
and their posterity to all generations ; yet I should hold 
myself obliged to conform to the temper I found univer- 
sally prevalent in my own day, and to govern two 
millions of men, impatient of servitude, on the principles 
of freedom, , I am not determining a point of law ; I am 
20 restoring tranquillity ; and the general oharaoter and 
situation of a people must determine what sort of govern- 
ment is fitted for them. That point nothing else can or 
ought to deteriniue. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether wo 
yield as matter of right, or grant as matter of, favour, is 
to achmt the ]}eo2de of our colonies into an interest in the 
aonstitutioil ; and, by recordiirg that admission in the 
. journals of parliament, to give them as strong an 
assurance as the nature of the thing will admit, that we 
30 mean for ever to adhere to that solemn declaration of 
systematic indulgence. 

Soma years ago, the repeal of a Eevenue Act, upon its 
understood princijrle, might have served to show, that 
wo intended an unconditional abatement of the exercise 
of a taxing power. Such, a measure was then sufficient 
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to remove all suspicion, and to give perfect content. 

But unfortunate events, since that time, may make 
something further necessary; and not more necessary 
for the satisfaction of the colonies, than for the dignity 
and consistency of our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure of the dispo- 
sition of the House, if this proposal in itself would be 
received with dislike. I think. Sir, we have few Ameri- 
can financiers. But our misfortune is, we are too 
acute ; we are too exquisite in onr oonjeotures of the lo 
future, for men oppressed with such great and present 
evils. The more moderate among the opposers of 
parliamentary concession freely confess, that they hope 
no good from taxation; but they apprehend the 
colonists have further views; and if this jioint were 
conceded, they would instantly attack the trade laws. 
These gentlotnen are convinced, that this was the inten- 
tion from the beginning ; and tho quarrel of the 
Americans with taxation was no more than a cloak and 
cover to this design. Such has been the language even 20 
of a gentleman of real moderation, and of a natural 
temper W’ell adjusted to fair and equal government. I 
am, however. Sir, not a little surprised at this kind of 
disoourse, whenever I hear it ; and I am the more 
surprised, on account of the arguments which I con- 
stantly find in company with it, and which are often 
urged from tho same mouths, and on the same 
day. 

For instance, when we allege, that it is against reason 
to tax a people under so many restraints in trade as the 30 
Americans, the noble lord in the blue riband shall tell 
you, that the restraints on trade are futile and useless; 
of no advantage to us, and of no burthen to those on 
whom they are imposed; that the trade to America is 



not secured by the Acts of Navigation, but by tlio natural 
anti irresistible advantage of a coniinorcial preference. 

Such is the merit of the trade laws in this posture of 
the debate. But when strong internal circumstances 
are urged against the taxes; when the scheme is 
dissected ; when experience and the nature of things 
are brought to prove, and do prove, the utter impossi- 
bility of obtaining an efteetive revenue from the colonies ; 
when these things ai-e pressed, or rather press them- 
10 selves, so as to. drive the advocates of colony taxes to a 
clear admission of the futility of the scheme ; then. Sir, 
the sleeping trade laws revive from their trance ; and 
this useless taxation is to he kept sacred, not for its own 
sake, but as a counter-guard and security of the laws of 
trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep ttp revenue laws which are 
mischievous, in order to preserve trade laws that are 
useless. Such is the wisdom of our plan in both its 
members. They are separately given up as of no value ; 
to and yet one is always to be defended for the sake of the 
other. But I cannot agree with the noble lord, nor with 
the pamphlet from whence he seems to have borrowed 
these ideas, concerning the inutility of the trade laws. 
Bor, without idolizing them, I am sure they are still, in 
many ways, of great use to us : and in former times they 
have been of the greatest. They do coniine, and they 
do greatly narrow, the market for the Americans. But 
my perfect conviction of this does not help mo in the 
least to discern how the revenue laws form any security 
30 whatsoever to the commercial regulations ; or that these 
commercial regulations are the true ground of the 
quarrel; or that the giving way, in any one instance of 
authority, is to lose all that may remain imoouoedod. 

One fact is clear . and indisputable. The public and 
avowed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This 
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quarrel has indeed brought oil new disputes on neiv 
(juestions ; but certainly the least bittoi*, and the fewest 
of all, on the trade laws. To judge which of the two be 
the real, radical cause of quarrel, we have to see 
whether the commercial dispute did, in order of time, 
precede the dispute on taxation? There is not a 
shadow of evidence for it. Next, to enable us to judge 
whether at this moment a dislike to the trade lo,wa be 
the real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary to 
put the taxes out of the question by a repeal. See how 
the Ainorioans act in this position, and then you will be 
able to discern correctly what is the true object of the 
controversy, or whether any controversy at all will 
remain. Unless you consent to remove this cause of 
difierence, it is impossible, with decency, to assert that 
the dispute is not upon what it is avowed to bo. And I 
would. Sir, recommend to your serious consideration, 
whether it be prudent to form a rule for punishing 
people, not on tlieir own acts, but on your conjectures ? 
Surely it is preposterous at the very best. It is not 
justifying your anger by their misconduct; but it is 
converting your ill-will into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further. — Alas 1 alas ! when 
will this speculating against fact and reason end ? — 
Wbat will quiet these panic fears which we entertain of 
the hostile effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true, 
that no case can exist, in which it is proper for the 
sovereign to accede to the desires of his discontented 
subjects? Is there anything peculiar in this case, to 
make a rule for itself ? Is all authority of course lost, 
when it is not pushed to the extreme ? Is it a certain 
maxim, that the fewer causes of dissatisfaction are left 
by government, the more the subject will be inclined to 
resist and rebel ? 

All these objections being in fact no more than 
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suspicions, conjectures, divinations, formed in defiance 
of fact and experience; thej' did not. Sir, discourage mo 
from entertaining the idea of a conciliatory concession, 
founded on the principles which I have just stated. 

In forming a plan for this purpose, 1 endeavoured to 
put myself in that frame of mind which was the most 
natural, and the most reasonable ; and which was 
certainly the most probable means of securing me 
from all error. I set out with a perfect distrust of my 

10 own abilities ; a total renunciation of every speculation 
of my own ; and with a profound reverence for the 
wisdom of our ancestors, who have left us the inheritance 
of so happy a constitution, and so flourishing an empire, 
and what is a thousand times more valuable, the 
treasury of the maxims and principles which formed the 
one, and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the 
Austrian family, whenever they were at a loss in the 
Spanish councils, it was common for their statesmen to 

20 say, that they ought to consult the genius of Philip the 
Second. The genius of Philip the Second might mislead 
them ; and the issue of their affairs showed, that they 
had not chosen the most perfect standard. But, Sir, I 
am sure that I shall not be misled, when, in a case of 
constitutional difficulty, I consult the genius of the 
Jlnglish Constitution. Consulting at that oracle (it was 
with all due humility and piety) I found four capital 
examples in a similar case before mo ; those of Ireland, 
\¥alos, Chester, and Durham. 

30 Ireland, before the English conquest, though never 
governed by a despotic power, had no parliament. 
How far the English parliament itself was at that time 
modelled according to the present form, is disputed 
among antiquarians. But we have all the reason in the 
world to be assured that a form of i)arliament, such as 
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England then onjoyecl, sho instantly communicated to 
Ireland ; and wo are equally sure that almost every 
successive improvement in constitutional liberty, as fast 
as it was made here, was transmitted thither. The 
feudal baronage, and the feudal knighthood, the roots of 
our primitive constitution, were early transplanted into 
that soil ; and grew and flourished there. Magna Gharta, 
if it did not give us originally the House of Oominons, 
gave us at least a House of Commons of weight and 
consequence. But your aboestor,s did not churlishly sit lo 
down alone to the feast of Magna Gharta. Ireland was 
made immediately a partaker. This benefit of English 
laws and liberties, I confess, tvas not at first extended 
to all Ireland. Mark tlio consequence. English 
authority and English liberties had exactly the same 
boundaries. Your standard could never be advanced an 
inch before your privileges. Sir John Davis shows 
beyond a doubt, that the refusal of a general communi- 
cation of these rights was the true cause why Ireland 
was five hundred years in subduing ; and after the vain 20 
projects of a military government, attempted in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, it was soon discovered, that nothing 
could make that country English, in civility and 
allegiance, but your laws and your forms of legislature. 

It was not English arms, but the English Constitution, 
that conquered Ireland. Erom that time, Ireland has 
over had a general parliament, as she had before a 
piarfcial parliament. You changed tho people ; you 
altered the religion ; but you never touched the form or 
the vital substance of free government in that kingdom. 30 
You deposed kings; you restored them; you altered 
the succession to theirs, as well as to your owii crown ; 
but you never altered their constitution ; the principle 
of which was respected by usurpation ; restored with 
the restoration of monarchy, and established, I trust, 
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for ever, by tha glorious Eevolution. This has made 
Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom that it is ; 
and from a disgrace and a -burthen intolerable to this 
nation, has rendered her a principal part of our strength 
and ornament. This country cannot be said to have 
ever formally taxed her. The irregular things done in 
tha confusion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge of 
great revolutions, oven if all were done that is said to 
have bean done, form no example. If they have any effect 
10 in argument, they make an e.xoeption to prove the rule. 
None of your own libertios could stand a moment if the 
casual deviations from them, at such times, wore 
suffered to be used as proofs of. their nullity. By tha 
lucrative auiouut of such casual breaches in the con- 
Fstitution, judge what the stated and fixed rule of supply 
has been in that kingdom. Your Irish pensioners would 
starve if they had no other fund to live on than taxes 
granted by English authority. Turn your eyes to those 
popular grants from whence all your great supplies are 
ao come ; and learn to respect that only source of public 
wealth in the British empire. 

My next example is Wales. This country was said to 
be raduead by Henry the Third. It was said more 
truly to be so by Edward the Eirst. But though then 
conquered, it was not looked upon as any part of the 
realm of England. Its old constitution, whatever that 
might have been, was destroyed ; and no good one was 
substituted in its place. The care of that tract was put 
into the hands of lords marchers — a form of government 
30 of a very singular kind ; a strange heterogeneous monster, 
something between hostility and government ; perhaps 
it has a sort of resemblance, according to tha modes of 
those times, to that of eommander-in-chief at present, 
io whom all civil power is granted as secondary. The 
manners of the Welsh nation followed the genius of the 
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govei.-nmeiit ; the people were ferocious, restive, savage, 
aiid uuoulcivated ; sometimes composed, never pacified. 
Wales, within itself, was in perpetual disorder ; audit 
kept the frontier of England in perpetual alarm. Benefits 
from it to the state, there were none. Wales was only 
known to England by incursion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, jiarliameut was not 
idle. They attempted to subdue the fierce spirit of the 
Welsh by all sorts of rigorous laws. They prohibited 
by statute the sending , all sorts of arms into Wale.s, as 
you proliibit by proclamation (with something more of 
doubt on the legality) the sending arms to .imerica. 
They disannod tbo Welsh by statute, as you attempted 
(but still witdi more question on the legality) to disarm 
Now England by an instruction. They made an act to 
drag offenders from Wales into England for trial, as you 
have done (but with more hardship) with- regard to 
America, By another act, where one of the parties was 
an Englishman, they ordained, that bis trial should be 
always by English. They made acts to restrain trade, 
as you do ; and they prevented the Welsh from the use 
of fairs and markets, as you do the Americans from 
fisheries and foreign ports. In short, when the statute 
book was not quite so much swelled as it is now, you 
find no loss than fifteen acts of penal regulation on the 
subject of Wales. 

Here wo rub our hands — A fine body of precedents 
for the authority of parliament and the use of it! — I 
admit it fully; and pray add likewise to these pre- 
cedents, that all the while, Wales rid this kingdom like 3° 
B:\imatihus; that it was an unprofitable, and oppressive 
burthen ; and that an Englishman travelling in that 
country could not go six yards from. the high road with- 
out being murdered. 

The inarch of the human mind is slew. Sir, it was 
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not, until after two liimdred years, discovered, that, by 
an oterntil law, Providence had decreed vexation to 
violence, and poverty to rapine. Your ancestors did 
however at length open their eyes to the ill husbandry 
of injustioe. They found that the tyranny of a free 
people could of all tyrannies the least be endured ; and 
that laws made against a whole nation w'ere not tho 
jnost effectual methods for securing its obedience. Ac- 
cordingly, in the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII. 

10 the course was entirely altered. With a preamble 
stating the entire and perfect rights of the crown of 
England, it gave to the Welsh all the rights and 
privileges of English subjects. A political order was 
established ; the military power gave way to the civil ; 
the marches were torned into counties. But that a 
nation should have a right to English liberties, and yet 
no share at all in the fundamental security of these 
liberties — the grant of their own property — seemed a 
thing so incongruous, that, eight years after, that is, in 

20 tlie thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete and not ill- 
proportioned , representation by counties and boroughs 
was bestow'ed upon Wales, by act of parliament. From 
, that moment, as by a charm, tho tumults subsided, 
obedience was restored, pease, order, and oivilissation 
followed in the train of liberty. — When the day-star of 
the English Constitution had arisen in their hearts, all 
was harmony within and without — 

—Simtd alha nantis 
Stella rejulsit, 

20 DeflitU saxis wjiialm humor; 

ComUlunt venti, fugiilntque n-ubes, 

Et wiiiax (qw'id sic volicere) ponto 
bnda recumbil. 

The vary same year the County Palatine of Chester 
received the same relief from its oppressions, and the 
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same remedy to its disorders. Before this time Cliester 
was little less distempered than Wales. The inhabi- 
feaufcs, without rights thomsolves, were the iittosfc to 
destroy the rights of others ; and from thence Eiohard 
II. drew the standing army of archers, with which for a 
time he oppressed England. The people of Chester 
applied to parliament in a petition penned as I shall 
read to you : 

“ To the king our sovereign lord, in most humble wise 
shown unto your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of lo 
your Grace's County Palatine of Chester ; That whore the 
said County Palatine of Chester is and hath beau always 
hitherto exempt, excluded and separated out and from 
your high court of parliament, to have any knights and 
burgesses within the said court ; by reason whereof the 
said inhabitants have hitherto sustained manifold dis- 
herisons, losses, and damages, as well in their lands, 
goods, and bodies, as in the good, civil, and politic 
governance and maintenance of the commonwealth of 
their said country : (2) And forasmuch as the said in- 20 
habitants have always hitherto been bound by the acts 
and statutes made and ordained by your said Highness, 
and your moat noble progenitors, by authority of the 
said court, as far forth as other counties, cities, and 
boroughs have been, that have had their knights and 
burgesses within your said court of parliament, and yet 
have had neither knight ne burgess there for the said 
County Palatine ; the said inhabitants, for lack thereof, 
have been oftentimes touched and grieved with acts and 
statutes made within the said oourt, as well derogatory 30 
unto the most ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and privi- 
leges of your said County Palatine, as prejudicial unto 
the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of your 
Grace’s most bounden subjects inhabiting within the 
same.” 
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What did parliament witli this audacious address ? 
— Reject it as a libel ? Treat it as an affront to govern- 
ment ? Spurn it as a derogation from the rights of 
legislature ? Did they toss it over the table ? Did they 
burn it by the hands of the common hangman ? They 
took the petition of grievance, all rugged as it was, 
without softening or temperament, unpurged of the 
original bitterness and indignation of complaint ; they 
made it the very preamble to their Act of redress ; and 
10 consecrated its principle to all ages in the sanctuary of 
legislation. 

Hero is my third example. It was attended with the 
success of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as 
Wales, has demonstrated that freedom, and not servi- 
tude, is the cure of anarchy ; as religion, and not 
atheism, is the true remedy for superstition. Sir, this 
pattern of Chester was followed in the reign of Charles 
11 . with regard to the County Palatine of Durham, 
which is my fourth example. This county had long 
20 fain out of the pale of free legislation. So scrupulously 
was the example of Chester followed, that the style of 
the preamble is nearly the same with that of the Chester 
Act ; and, without affecting the abstract extent of the 
authority of parliament, it recognises the equity of not 
suffering any considerable district, in which the British 
subjects may act as a body, to be taxed without their 
own voice in the grant. 

Now if the doctrines of policy contained in these 
preambles, and the force of these examples in the acts 
30 of parliament, avail anything, what can be said against 
applying them with regard to America? Are not the 
people of America as much. Englishmen as the Welsh? 
The preamble of the Act of Henry VIII. says, the 
Welsh speak a language no way resembling that of his 
Majesty's English subjects. Are the Americans not as 
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numerous ? If we may, trust the learned and accurate 
Judge Barrington’s account of North Wales, and take 
that as a standard to measure the rest, there is no 
eompariaou. The people cannot amount to above 
200,000 ; not a tenth part of the number in the colonies. 

Is America in rebellion? Wales was hardly ever free 
from it. Have you attempted to govern America by 
penal statutes? You made fifteen for Wales. But 
your legislative authority^ is perfect with regard to 
America; W£3,s it less perfect in Wales, Chester, and lo 
Durham? But America is virtually represented. 
What ! does the electric force of virtual representation 
more easily pass ovor the Atlantic, than pervade Wales, 
which lies in your neighbourhood ; or than Chester and 
Durham, surrounded by abundance of representation 
that is actual and palpable ? But, Sir, your ancestors 
thought this sort of virtual representation, however 
ample, to be totally insufficient for the freedom of 
the inhabitants of territories that are so near, and 
comparatively so inconsideriible. How then can I 20 
think it sufficient for those which are infinitely greater, 
and infinitely more remote ? 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am on 
the point of proposing to you a scheme for a represen- 
tation of the colonies in parliament. Perhaps I might 
bo inclined to entertain some such thought ; but a great 
flood stops me in my course. Opjiosuit mkira—L 
cannot remove the eternal barriers of the creation. 
The thing, in that mode, I do not know to be possible. 

As I meddle with no theory, I do not absolutely assert 30 
the impracticability of such a representation. But I do 
not sea my way to it ; and those who have been more 
confident have not been more successful. However, 
the arm of public benevolence is not shortened ; and 
there are often several means to the same end. What 
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iiatiure has disjoiued in one way, wisdom may unite in 
anothei-. When we cannot give the benefit as we would 
wish, lot us not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give 
the principal, let us find a substitute. But how? 
Where ? What substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means 
of this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. 
I am not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the 
fertile framers of imaginary oommonwealths ; not to 
10 the Eepublic of Plato; not to the Dtopia of More ; 
not to the Oceana of Harrington. It is before me- 
lt is at my feet, and tha rude main treads daily on it 
with his oloHted shoon. I only wish you to recognise, 
for the theory, the ancient constitutional policy of this 
kingdom with regard to representation, as that policy 
has been declared in acts of parliament; and, as to 
the praotioe, to return to that mode which an uniform 
experience has marked out to you, as best ; and in 
which you walked with security, advantage, and honour, 
20 until the year 1763 . 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity 
and iustice of a taxation of America, by grant, and not 
by mposition. To mark the legal competency of the 
colony Assemblies for the support of their government 
in peace, and for public aids in time of war. To 
acknowledge that this legal competency has had a 
dutiful ami beneficial exercise ; and that experience has 
shown the henefit of their grants, and the futility of 
parUammtary taxation as a method of sispply. 

30 These solid truths oomposo six fundamental proposi- 
tions, There are three more resolutions corollary to 
these. If you admit the first set, you can hardly reject 
the others. But if you admit the first, I shall be far 
from solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. 

I think these six massive pillars will ha of strength 
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sufficient to support the temple of British concord. 

I have no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, 
that, if you admitted these, you would command an 
immediate peace; and, with but tolerable future 
management, a lasting obedience in America, I am 
not arrogant in this confident assurance. The proposi- 
tions are all mere matters of fact ; and if they are such 
facts as draw irresistible conclusions even in the stating, 
this is the power of truth, and not any management 
of mine, lo 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with 
such observations on the motions as may tend to 
illustrate them where they may want eKplanation. 
The first is a resolution — “ That the Colonies and Plan- 
tations of Great Britain in North America, consisting 
of fourteen separate governments, and containing two 
millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had 
the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them in 
the high court of parliament." — ’This is a plain matter 20 
of fact, necessary to be laid down, and (excepting the 
description) it is laid down in the language of the consti- 
tution ; it is taken nearly verbatim from acts of parliament. 

The second is like unto the first — “That the said 
Colonies and Plantations have been liable to, and 
bounden by, several subsidies, payments, rates, and 
taxes, given and granted by parliament, though the 
said Colonies and Plantations have not their knights 
and burgesses, in the said high court of iiarliament, of 
their own election, • to represent the condition of their 30 
country ; by lack whereof they have been oftentimes 
touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in the said court, in a manner prejudicial 
to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and pieace of the 
subjects inhabiting within the same." . 
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nafcui-Q has disjoined in one way, wisdom may unite in 
anothev. Wboia wo cannot givo the benefit as we would 
wish, lot us not refuse it altogether. If we cannot givo 
the principal, let us find a substitute. But how ? 
Where? What substitute ? 

'fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means 
of this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. 
I am not oven obliged to go to the rich treasury of the 
fertile framers of imaginary commonwealths ; not to 
10 the Eepublio of Plato; not to the Utopia of More; 
not to the Oceana of Harrington, It is before me — 
it is at my feet, and the rude swain treads daily on it 
with his clouted shoon. I only wish you to reooguiae, 
for the theory, the ancient constitutional policy of this 
kingdom with regard to representation, as that policy 
has been declared in acts of parliament ; and, as to 
the practice, to return to that mode which an uniform 
experience has marked out to you, as best ; and in 
which you walked with security, advantage, and honour, 
20 until the year 1763 . 

My resolutions therefore moan to establish the equity 
and justice of a taxation of America, by grant, and not 
by imjwsition. To mark the legal competency of the 
colony Assemblies for the support of their government 
in peace, and for public aids in time of war. To 
acknowledge that this legal competency has had a 
dutiful and beneficial exercise; and that experience has 
shown the benefit of their grants, and the futility of 
parliamentary taxation as a method of sup'ply. 

30 Tiiese solid truths compose six fundamental proposi- 
tions. There are three more resolutions corollary to 
these. If you admit the first set, you can hardly reject 
the others. But if you admit the first, I shall be far 
from solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. 
I think these six massive pillars will be of sti'ength 
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sufficient to support the temple of British eoiieord. 

I have no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, 
that, if you admitted these, you would command an 
immediate peace; and, with but tolerable future 
management, a lasting obedience in America. I am 
not arrogant in this confident assurance. The proposi- 
tions are all mere matters of fact ; and if they are such 
facts as draw irresistible conclusions even in the stating, 
this is the power of truth, and. not any management 
of mine. lo 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with 
such obaervationa on the motions as may tend to 
illustrate them where they may want esplanation, 
The first is a resolution — “ That the Colonies and Plan- 
tations of Great Britain in North America, consisting 
of fourteen separate governments, and containing two 
millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had 
the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them, in 
the high court of parliament.” — ’This i.s a plain matter 20 
of fact, necessary to be laid down, and (excepting the 
description) it is laid down in the language of the consti- 
tution ; it is taken nea,rly vorhathn from acts of parliament. 

The second is like unto the first — “ That the said 
Colonies and Plantations have been liable to, and 
boundeu by, several subsidies, payments, rates, and 
taxes, given and granted by parliament, though the 
said Colonies and Plantations have not their knights 
and burgesses, in the said high court of parliament, of 
their own election, to represent the condition of their 30 
country; by lack whereof they have been oftentimes 
touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in the .said court, in a manner prejudicial 
to the eommonwealtb, quietness, rest, and peace of the 
subjects inhabiting within the same.” 
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naiiliio has disjoiuod in one way, wisdom may unite in 
iinotiioi;. When wo cannot give the bonoiit as wo would 
wish, lot ns not reCuso it altogether. It wo cannot give 
the j)i'iiici])a], let ns find a substitute. But how ? 
Where? What substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and moans 
of this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. 
I am not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the 
fertile fi'amers of imaginary oomraoii wealths ; not to 
10 the Eepublie of Plato; not to the Utopia of More; 
not to the Oceana of Harrington. It is before me' — 
it is at my feet, cmd the rude swain treads daily on it 
with his clouted shoon. I only wish you to recognise, 
for the theory, the ancient constitutional policy of this 
kingdom with regard to representation, as that policy 
has been declared in acts of parliament ; and, as to 
the practice, to return to that mode which an uniform 
experience has marked out to you, as best ; and in 
which you walked with security, advantage, and honour, 
20 until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity 
and justice of a taxation of America, by (jraoit, and not 
by im]}osition. To mark the legal competency of the 
colony Assemblies for the support of their government 
in peace, and for publio aids in time of war. To 
acknowledge that this legal competency has had a 
diitifnl and henejicial exercise ; and that experience has 
shown the henajit of their grants, and the futiliiy of 
parliaDientary taxation as a method of supply. 

30 Those solid truths compose six fundamental proposi- 
tions. There are three more resolutions corollary to 
these. If you admit the first set, you can hardly reject 
the others. But if you admit the first,! shall be far 
from solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. 
I think these six massive pillars will be of strength 
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sirtlioient to support the temple of British concord, 

I have no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, 
that, if you admitted these, yon would command an 
immediate peace ; and, with but tolerable future 
management, a lasting obedience in America. I am 
not arrogant in this confident assurance. The proposi- 
tions are all mere matters of fact ; and if they are such 
facts as draw irresistible conclusions even in the stating, 
this is the power of truth, and not any management 
of mine, lo 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you, together with 
such observations on the motions as may tend to 
illustrate them where they may want explanation. 
The first is a resolution — “ That the Colonies and Plan- 
tations of Great Britain in North .America, consisting 
of fourteeu separate governments, and containing two 
millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had 
the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them in 
the high court of parliament.” — ^ This is a plain matter 20 
of fact, necessary to be laid down, and (excepting the 
description) it is laid down in the language of the consti- 
tution ; it is taken nearly vorhatim from acts of parliament. 

The second is like unto the first— “ That the said 
Colonies and Plantations have been liable to, and 
bouuden by, several subsidies, payments, rates, and 
taxes, given and granted by parliament, though the 
said Colonies and Plantations have not their knights 
and burgesses, in the said high court of parliament, of 
their own election, to represent the condition of their 30 
country ; by lack whereof they have been oftentimes 
touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in the said court, in a manner prejudicial 
to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of the 
subjects inhabiting within the same,” . 
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natui’o lias (1isjo!nt3d in one way, wisdom may imita in 
another, When wo cannot give the benefit as we would 
wisli, lot 1,13 not refuse it altogether. If w’e cannot give 
the principal, lot us find a substitute. But how ? 
Where ? W'hat substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the ways and means 
of this substitute to tax my own unproductive invention. 

1 anv not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the 
fertile framer-s of imaginary eommonwealtbs ; not to 

10 the Eepublie of Plato ; not to the Utopia of More ; 
not to the Oceana of Harrington. It is before me — 
it is at my feat, and the rude sioain treads daily on it 
with his. clouted shoon. I only wish you to recognise, 
for the theory, tlio ancient constitutional policy of this 
kingdom with regard to representation, as that policy 
has been declared in acts of parliament ; and, as to 
the practice, to return to that mode which an uniform 
experience has marked out to you, as best ; and in 
which you walked with security, advantage, and honour, 

20 until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity 
and justice of a taxation of America, by grant, and not 
hy imposition. To mark the legal competency of the 
colony Assemblies for the support of their government 
in peace, and for public aids in time of war. To 
acknowledge that this legal competency has had a 
dutiful and honefioial exercise ; and that experience has 
■shown ih.Q benefit of their grants, and the futility of 
parliamentary taxation as a method of supply. 

JO Those solid truths compose six fundamental proposi- 
tions. 'L'hero are three more resolutions corollary to 
these. If you admit the first set, you can hardly reject 
tbs others. But if you admit the first, I shall be far 
from solicitous whether you accept or refuse the last. 

I think these six massive pillars will be of strength 
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suffieient to support the templo of British concord. 

I have no more doubt than I entertain of my existence, 
that, if you admitted these, yon would command an 
immediate peace; and, with bat tolerable future 
management, a lasting obedience in America. I am 
not arrogant in this confident assurance. The proposi- 
tions are all mere matters of fact ; and if they are such 
facts as draw irresistible conclusions even in the stating, 
this is the power of truth, and not any management 
of mine, . lo 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to yon, together with 
such observations on the motions as may tend to 
illustrate them where they may want explanation. 
The first is a resolution — “ That the Colonies and Plan- 
tations of Great Britain in North America, consisting 
of fourteen separate governments, and containing two 
millions and upwards of free inhabitants, have not had ■ 
the liberty and privilege of electing and sending any 
knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them in 
the high court of parliament.” — This is a jplain matter 20 
of fact, necessary to be laid down, and (excepting the 
description) it is laid down in the language of the consti- 
tution ; it is taken nearly verhaiim from acts of parliament. 

The second is like unto the first — “ That the said 
Colonies and Plantations have been liable to, and 
boundon by, several subsidies, payments, rates, and 
taxes, given and granted by parliament, though the 
said Colonies and Plantations . have not their knights 
and burgesses, in the said high court of parliament, of 
their own election, to represent the condition of their 30 
country ; by lack whereof they have been oftentimes 
touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, in tho said court, in a mariner prejudicial 
to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of tho 
subjects inhabiting within the same.” 
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is this description too hot, or too cold, too strong, or 
too weak ? Does it arrogate top much to the supreme 
legislature? Does it lean too much to the claims of 
the people? If it runs into any of these errors, the 
fault is not mine. It is the language of your own 
ancient acts of parliament. 

Non mcus hie sermo, sed exhee prmcaiiU OfcUus, 
liusticus, abnormis sapiens. 

It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, 
10 homebred sense of this country. — I did not dare to 
I'ul) off a particle of the venerable rust that rather 
adorns and preserves, than destroys, the metal. It 
would be a profanation to touch with a tool the stones 
which construct the sacred altar of peace, I would 
not violate with modern polish the iugouuous and noble 
roughness of these truly constitutional materials. 
Above all things, I was resolved not to be guilty of 
tampering ; the odious vice of restless and unstable 
minds, I put my foot in the tracks of our forefathers, 
20 where I can neither wander nor stumble. Determining 
to fix articles of peace, I was resolved not to be wise 
beyond what was written ; I was resolved to use 
nothing else than the form of sound words ; to let 
others abound in their own seuse; and carefully to 
abstain from all expi’essions of my own. What the law 
has said, I say, In all things else I am silent. I have 
no organ but for her words. This, if it be not ingenious, 
I am sure is safe. 

There arc indeed words expressive of grievance in this 
30 second resolution, which those who, are resolved always 
to bo in the right will deny to contain matter of fact, 
as applied to the present case ; although parliament 
thought them true, with regard to the counties of 
Chester and Durham. They will deny that the Americans 
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were ever “ toached and grieved” with the taxes. If 
they consider nothing in taxes but their weight as 
pecuniary impositions, there might be some pretence 
for this denial. But men may be sorely touched and 
deeply grieved in their privileges, as well as in their 
purses. Men may lose little in property by the act 
which takes away all their freedom. When a man is 
robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is not the two-pence 
lost that constitutes the capital outrage. This is not 
confined to privileges. Even ancient indulgences with- lo 
drawn, without offence on the part of those who enjoyed 
such favours, operate as grievances. But were the 
Americana then not touched and grieved by the taxes, in 
some measure, merely as taxes ? If so, why were they 
almos t all either wholly repealed or exceedingly reduced ? 
Were they not touched and grieved even by the regula- 
ting duties of the sixth of George IL ? Else why were 
the duties first reduced to one third in 176‘i, and after- 
wards to a third of that third in the year 1766? Were 
they not touched and grieved by the Stamp Act ? I 20 
shall say they were, until that tax is revived. Were 
they not touched and grieved by the duties of 1767, 
which wore likewise repealed, and which Lord Hills- 
borough tell.s you (for the ministry) were laid contrary 
to the true principle of commerce ? Is not the assurance 
given by that noble person to the colonies of a resolution 
to lay no more taxes on them, an admission that taxes 
would touch and grieve them ? Is not the Eesolution of 
the noble lord in the blue riband, now standing on your 
journals, the strongest of all proofs that jiarliameutary 30 
subsidies really touched aod grieved them ? Else w'hy 
all those changes, modifications, repeals, assurances, and 
resolution.^ ? 

The next proposition is — “ That, from the distance 
of the said colonies, and from other circumstances, no 
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method hath hitherto been devised lor procuring a repro- 
seiitation in parliament for the said colonies.” This is 
an assertion of a fact. I go no further on the paper; 
though, in iny private judgment, an useful representa- 
tion is impossible ; I am sure it is not desired by them ; 
nor ought it perhaps by us ; but I abstain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is— “ That each of the said 
colonies hath within itself a body, chosen in part, or in 
the whole, by the freemen, freeholders, or other free 
10 inhabitants thereof, commonly called the General 
.Assembly, or General Court; with powers legally to 
raise, levy, and assess, according to the several usage of 
such colonies, duties and taxes towards defraying all 
sorts of public services.” 

This oompetenoa in the colony Assemblies is certain. 
It is proved by the whole tenor of their Acts of supply 
in all the Assemblies, in which the constant style of 
granting is, “an aid to His Majesty ; ” and Acts granting 
to the crown have regularly for near a century 
20 passed the public offices without dispute. Those who 
have been pleased paradoxically to deny this right, 
holding that none bat the British parliament can grant 
to the crown, are wished to look to what is done, not 
only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in one uniform 
unbroken tenor every session. Sir, I am surprised that 
this doctrine should come from some of the law servants 
of the crown. I say, that if the crown could bo respon- 
sible, His Majesty — but certainly the ministers, and even 
these law officers themselves, through whoso hands the 
30 acts pass biennially in Ireland, or annually in the 
colonies, are in an habitual course of committing 
iiupeiicluible offences. What habitual offenders have 
been all presidents of the council, all secrotarias of 
state, all first lords of trade, all attornies and all 
solicitors general 1 However, they are safe ; as no one 
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impeaches them ; and there is no ground of charge 
against them, except in their own unfounded theories. 

The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact — “ That 
the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or other 
bodies legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry 
times freely granted several large subsidies and public 
aids for His Majesty’s service, according to their 
abilities, when required thereto by letter from one of 
His Majesty's principal secretaries of state ; and that 
their right to grant the same, and their cheerfnlnesa and lo 
fjufflcienoy in the said grants, have been at sundry times 
aeknowledged by parliament.” To say nothing of their 
great expenses in the Indian wars ; and not to take 
their exertion in foreign ones, so high as the supplies in 
the year 1695 ; not to go back to their public con- 
tributions in the year 1710 ; I shall begin to travel only 
where the journals give me light; resolving to deal in 
nothing but fact, authenticated by parliamentary record ; 
and to build myself wholly on that solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee of this House 20 
came to the following resolution : 

“ Eesolved, 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, That it isjitst 
and rmsonahh that the several provinces and colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Gonneotiout, and 
Rhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they have 
bean at in taking and securing to the crown of Great 
Britain the island of Gape Breton and its dependencies." 

These expenses were immense for such colonies. 
They were above £200,000 sterling ; money first raised 30 
and advanced on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756, a message from the 
king came to us, to this effect — ■' His Majesty, being 
sensible of the zeal and vigour with which his faithful 
subjects of certain colonies in North America have 
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e.'iertad tliemselveg in defence of His Majesty’s just rights 
and possessions, recommends it to this House to take the 
same into their consideration, and to enable His Majesty 
to give them such assistance as may be a proper reioard 
and encouragemmt. ” 

On the 3rd of February, 1756, the House came to a 
suitable resolution, expressed in -words nearly the same 
as those of the message ; but -with the further addition, 
that the money then voted was as an enoowagement to 
10 the colonies to exert themselves with vigour. It will 
not bo necessary to go through all the testimonies which 
your own records have given to the truth of my 
resolutions, I will only refer you to the places in the 
journals : . 

Vol, xxvii. — I6th and 19th May, 1767. 

7ol. xxviii. —June 1st, 1758 — April 26th and 80th, 1769 
— March 26th and 31st, and April 28th, 
1760— January 9th and 20th, 1761. 

Vol, xxix.— January 22ndand 26th, 1762 — March 14:th 
20 and 17th, 1763. 

Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of parlia- 
ment, that the colonies not only gave, but gave to 
satiety. This nation has formally acknowledged two 
things ; first, that the colonies had gone beyond their 
abilities, parliament having thought it necessary to 
reimburse them ; secondly, that they had acted legally 
and laudibly in their grants of money, and their 
maintenaneo of troops, since the compensation is ex- 
pressly given as reward and encouragement. Eeward is 
30 not bestowed for acts that are unlawful; and encourage- 
ment is not held out to things that deserve reprehension. 
My resolution therefore does nothing more than colieot 
into one proposition, what is scattered through your 
journals. I give you nothing but your own ; and you 
cannot refuse in the gross, what you have so often 
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aoknowledgad in detail. The admission of this, which 
will be so honourable to them and to yon, will, indeed, 
be mortal bo all the miserable stories, by which the 
passions of the misguided people have been engaged in 
an unhappy system. The people heard, indeed, from 
the beginning of these disputes, one thing continually 
dinned in their ears, that reason and justice demanded, 
that the Americans, who paid no taxes, should be 
compelled to contribute. How did that fact, of their 
paying nothing, stand, when the taxing system began? lo 
When Mr. Grenville began to form his system of 
American revenue, he stated in this House, that the 
colonies were then in debt two million six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling money ; and was of opinion 
they would discharge that debt in four years. On this 
state, those untaxed people were actually subject to the 
payment of taxes to the amount of six hundred and fifty 
thousand a year. In fact, however, Mr. Grenville was 
mistaken. The funds given for sinking the debt did not 
prove quite so ample as both the colonies and he 20 
expected. The calculation was too sanguine; the 
reduction was not completed till some years after, and 
at different times in different colonies. However, the 
taxes after the war continued too great to bear any 
addition, with prudence or propriety; and when the 
burthens imposed in consequence of former requisitions 
were discharged, our tone became too high to resort 
again to requisition. No colony, since that time, aver 
has had any requisition whatsoever made to it. 

We see the sense of the crown, and the sense of 30 
parliament, on the productive nature of a revemte by 
grant. Now search the same journals for the produce 
of the revenue by imj}ositio 7 i — Where is it ? — let us know 
the volume and the page— what is the gross, what is the 
net produce ? — to what service is it applied ? — how have 
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you appropriated ifca surplua? — What, can none of the 
many skilful index-makers that wa are now employing, 
find any trace of it? — Well, let them and that rest 
together. — But are the journals, which say nothing of 
the revenue, as silent on the discontent? — Oh no! a 
child may find it. It is the melancholy burthen and 
blot of every page. 

I think then I am, from these journals, justified in the 
sixth and last roaolntion, which is— “That it hath been 
10 found by experience, that the manner of granting the 
said supplies and aids, by the said General A8semblie.s, 
hath been more agreeable to the said colonies, and more 
beneficial, and conducive to the public service, than the 
mode of giving and granting aids in parliament, to be 
raised and paid in the said colonies.” This makes the 
whole of the fundamental part of the plan. The 
conclusion is irresistible. You cannot say, that you 
were driven by any necessity to an exercise of the 
utmo.st rights of legislature. You cannot assert, that 
20 you took on yourselves the task of imposing colony 
taxes, from the want of another legal body that is 
competent to the purpose of supplying the exigencies of 
the state without wounding the prejudices of the people. 
Neither is it true tliafc the body so qualified, and having 
that competence, had neglected the duty. 

The question now, on all this aooumulated matter, 
is ; — whether you will choose to abide by a profitable 
exi»rienoB, or a mischievous theory; whether you 
choose to build on imagination, or fact; whether you 
30 prefer enjoyment, or hope ; satisfaction in your subjects, 
or discontent ? , 

If theses propositions are accepted, everything which 
has boon made to enforce a contrary system, must, I 
talm it for granted, tall along with it. On that ground, 
I have drawn the following resolution, which, when it 
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comes to 1)0 moved, will naturally bo divided in a proper 
manner ; " That it may be proper to repeal an Act, made 
in the seventh year of the reign of bis present Majesty, 
intituled, An Act for granting certain duties in the 
British Colonies and plantations in America ; for allowing 
a drawback of the duties of customs upon the exportation 
from this kingdom, of cofiee and cocoanuts of the 
produce of the said Colonies or Plantations ; for dis- 
continuing the drawbacks payable on China earthen ware 
exported to America; and for moreefleotually preventing lo 
the clandestine running of goods in the said Colonies and 
Plantations, — And that it may be proper to repeal an 
Act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, An Act to discontinue, in such 
manner, and for such time, as are therein mentioned, 
the landing and discharging, landing or shipping, of 
goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town and within 
the harbour of Boston, in the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, in North America. — And that it may be proper to 
repeal an Act, made in the fourteenth year of the reign 20 
of his present Majesty, intituled. An Act for the 
impartial adm instration of justice, in the cases of persons 
questioned for any acts done by them, in the execution 
of the law, or for the suppression of riots and tumults, 
in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England. 
—And that it may be proper to repeal an Act, made in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, An Act for the better regulating the government 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England. 

— And also, that it may be proper to explain and amend 30 
an Act, made in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, intituled. An Act for the trial of 
treasons committed out of the king’s dominions.” 

T wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port Bill, because 
(independently of the dangerous precedent of suspending 
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the rights of the subject during the king’s pleasure) it 
was passed, as I apprehend, ■with less regularity, and on 
more partial principle, than it ought. The corporation 
of Boston was not heard before it was condemned. 
Other towns, full as guilty as she was, have not had 
their ports blocked up. Even the restraining bill of the 
present session does not go to the length of the Boston 
Port Act. The samo ideas of prudence, which induced 
you not to extend equal punishment to equal guilt, oven 
10 when you were punishing, induced me, who mean not to 
ohiistiso, but to reconcile, to be satisfied with the 
punislunent already partially inflicted. 

Ideas of prudence and accommodation to ciroumstances, 
prevent you from taking away the charters of Con- 
nectiont and Ehoda Island, as yon have taken away 
that of Massachusetts colony, though the crown has far 
less power in the two former provinces than it enjoyed 
in the latter; and though the abuses have been full as 
great, and as flagrant, in the exempted as in the 
20 punished. The samo reasons of prudence and ac- 
commodation have weight with me in restoring the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay. Besides, Sir, the Act 
which changes the charter of Massachusetts is in many 
particulars so exceptionable, that if I did not wish 
absolutely to repeal, I would by all means desire to alter 
it ; as several of its provisions tend to the subversion of 
all public and private justice. Such, among others, is 
the power in the governor to change the sherill at his 
pleasure ; and to make a new returning officer for every 
30 special cause. It is shameful to behold such a regulation 
standing among English laws. 

The Act for bringing persona accused of committing 
murder under the orders of government to England for 
trial is but temporary. That Act has calculated the 
probable duration of our quarrel with the colonies ; and 
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is accommodated to that supposed duration. I would 
hasten the happy moment of reconciliation ; and thero- 
foro must, on ruy principle, get rid of that most justly 
obnoxious Act. 

The Act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of treasons, 

I do not mean to take away, but to confine it to its 
proper bounds and original intention ; to make it ex- 
pressly for trial of treasons (and the greatest treasons 
maybe committed) in places where the jurisdiction of 
the crown does not extend. lo 

Having guarded the privileges of local legislature, I 
would next secure to the colonies a fair and unbiassed 
judicature ; for which purpo, 90 , Sir, I propose the 
following resolution : '* That, from the time when the 
General Assembly or General Court of any colony or 
plantation in North America, shall have appointed by 
Act of Assembly, duly confirmed, a settled salary to the 
offices of the chief justice and other judges of the 
superior court, it may be proper that the said chief 
justice and other judges of the superior courts of such 20 
colony, shall hold his and their office and offices during 
their good behaviour ; and shall not be removed there- 
from, but when the said removal shall be adjudged by 
His Majesty in council, upon a hearing on complaint 
from the General Assembly, or on a complaint from the 
governor, or council, or the house of representatives 
severally, or of the colony in which the said chief justice 
and other judges have exercised the said offices.” 

The next resolution relates to the Courts of Ad- 
miralty. 30 

•It is this : — “ That it may be proper to regulate the 
Courts of Admiralty, or Vice-admiralty, authorized by 
the fifteenth chapter of the fourth of George the Third, in 
such a manner as to make the same more commodious 
to those who sue, or arc sued, in the said courts, and to 


pvovifln for the iiioi’c decont mainteiiavuj (3 of the judgos 
in the same.” 

These courts i do not wish to take away; they are in 
themselves proper establishments. This court is one of 
the capital securities of the Act of Navigation. The 
extent of its jurisdiction, indeed, has been increased ; 
but this is altogether as proper, and is indeed on 
many accounts more eligible, where new powers were 
wanted, than a court absolutely new. But courts in- 
10 comrnodiously situated, in effect, deny justice ; and a 
court, partaking in the fruits of its own comdemnation, 
is a robber. The (Jongross complain, and complain 
justly, of this grievance.' 

These are the three consequential propositions. I have 
thought of two or three more ; but they come rather too 
near detail, and to the province of executive government; 
which I wish parliament always to superintend, never 
to assume. If the first six are granted, congruity will 
.carry the latter three. If not, the things that remain 
aounrspealod will bo, I hope, rather unseemly enouiH' 
brancas on the building, than very materially detrimental 
to its strength and stability. 

Here, Sir, I should close ; but I plainly perceive some 
objections remain, which I ought, if possible, to remove. 
The first will be, that, in resorting to the doctrine of our 
ancestors, as contained in the preamble to the Chester 
Act, I prove too much; that the grievance from a want 
of representation, stated in that preamble, goes to the 
whole of legislation as well as to taxation. And 
30 that the colonies, grounding themselves upon that 

' Tim Solicitor-general informed Mr. B. when the resolutions 
: were sfiparatoly niovod, that the grievance of the judges partaking 
of, the profits of the aeir.iiro had been rodruB.snd hy office; accord- 
ingly the, resolution v.'as amended by the omission of the words in 



doctrine, will apply it to all parts of legislative 
authority. 

To this objeotiou, with all possible deference and 
humility, and wishing as little as any man living to 
impair the smallest particle of our supreme authority, 

I answer, that the words are the words of parliament, and 
not mine; and, that alHalse and inconclusive inferences, 
drawn from them, are not mine; for I heartily disclaim 
any such inference. I have chosen the words of an act 
of parliament, which Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably lo 
soalous and very judicious advocate for the sovereignty 
of parliament, formerly moved to have read at your 
table in confirmation of his tenets. It is true, that Lord 
Chatham considered these jpreambles as declaring 
strongly in favour of his opinions. He was a no less 
powerful advocate for the privileges of the Americans. 
Ought I not from hence to piresume, that these pre- 
ambles are as favourable as possible to both, when 
properly understood; favourable both to the rights of 
parliament, and to the privilege of the dependencies of 20 
this crown? But, Sir, the object of grievance in my 
resolution I have not taken from the Chester, but from 
the Durham Act, which confines the hardship of want of 
representation to the case of subsidies ; and which there- 
fore falls in exactly with the case of the colonies. But 
whe ther the unrepresented counties were da jure, ox do 
facto, bound, the preambles do not accurately distinguish ; 
nor iiidoed was it necessary ; for whether da jure, or da 
facto, the legislature thought the exercise of the power of 
taxing, as of right, or as of fact without right, equally a 30 
grievance, and equally oppressive. 

I do not know that the colonies have, in any general 
way, or in any cool hour, gono much beyond the demand 
of immunity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge 
of the temper or dispositions of any man, or any set of 
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meu, when they are composed and at rest, from their 
conduct, or their expressions, in a state of disturbance 
and irritation. It is besides a very great mistake to 
imagine, that mankind follow up practically any specu- 
lative principle, either of government or of freedom, as 
far as it will go in argument and logical illation. We 
Englishmen stop very short of the principles upon wliicli 
we support any given part of our constitution ; or even 
the whole of it together. I could easily, if I had not 
10 already tired you, give you very striking and convincing 
instance.s of it. This is nothing but what is natural and 
proper. All government, indeed every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue, and every prudent act, is 
founded on compromise and barter. We balance inoou- 
venienoos ; we give and take ; we remit some rights that 
we may enjoy others ; and wa (jhooso rather to be happy 
citizens than subtle disputants. As we must give away 
some natural liberty, to enjoy civil advantages ; so wo 
must sacrifice some civil liberties, for the advantages to 
20 bo derived from the communion and fellowship of a great 
empire. But, in all fair dealings, the thing bought must 
bear some proportion to the purchase paid. None will 
barter away the immediate jewel of his soul. Though a 
great house is apt to make slaves haughty, yet it is 
purchasing a part of the artificial importance of a great 
empire too dear, to pay for it all essential rights, and all 
the intrinsic dignity of human nature. None of us who 
would not risk his life rather than fail under a government 
purely arbitrary. But although there are some amongst 
30 U8 who think our constitution wants many improve- 
ments, to make it a complete system of liberty ; perhaps 
none who are of that opinion would think it right to aim 
at such improvement, by disturbing his country, and 
risking everything that is dear to him. In every arduous 
enterprise, wo consider what wo are to lose as well as 
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what WO are fo gain ; and the more and better stake of 
liberty every people possess, the less they will hazard in 
a vain attempt to make it more. These are the cords of 
man. Man acts from adequate motives relative to his 
interest; and not on metaphysical speculations. Aris- 
totle, the groat master of reasoning, cautions us, and 
with great weight and propriety, against this species of 
delusive geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the 
most fallacious of all sophistry. 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the lo 
grandeur and glory of England, when they are not 
oppressed by the weight of it ; and they will rather bo 
inclined to respect the acts of a superintending legisla- 
ture, when they see them tlie acts of that power, which 
is itself the security, not the rival, of their secondary 
importance. In this assurance, my mind most perfectly 
acquiesces : and I confess, I feel not the least alarm from 
the discontents which are to arise from putting people at 
their ease ; nor do I apprehend the destruction of this 
empire, from giving, by an act of free grace and indul- 20 
geiioe, to two millions of my fellow-citizens some share 
of those rights, upon which I have always boon taught to 
value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested 
in American Assemblies, would dissolve the unity of the 
empire; which Was preserved entire, although Wales, 
and Chester, and Durham were added to it. Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know what this unity moans ; nor has 
it ever been heard of, that I know, in the constitutional 
policy of this country. The very idea of subordination 30 
of parts, excludes this notion of simple and undivided 
unity. England is the head ; but she is not the head 
and the members too. Ireland has ever had from the 
beginning a separate, but not an independent, legislature ; 
which, far from distracting, promoted the union of the 
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wholn. Everything was sweetly and harmoniously 
disposed through both islands for the conservation of 
English dominion, and the communication of English 
liberties. I do not see that the same principles might 
not be carried into twenty islands, and with the same 
good effect. This is my model with regard to America, 
as far as the internal circumstances of tho two countries 
are tlio same. I know no other unity of this empire, 
than I can draw from its example during these periods, 
10 when it seomod to my poor understanding more united 
than it is now, or than it is likely to be by the present 
methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. 
Speaker, almost too late, that I promised, before I 
finished, to say something of the proposition of the noble 
lord on tho floor, which has been so lately received, and 
stands on your journals. I must bo deeply concerned, 
whenever it is my misfortune to continue a difference 
with the majority of this House. But as the reasons for 
20 that difference are my apology for thus troubling you, 
suffer me to state them in a very few words. I shall 
compress them into as small a body as I possibly can, 
having already debated that matter at large, when the 
question was before the committee. 

Eirst, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a 
ransom by auction; — because it is a mere project. It is 
a thing new ; unheard of ; supported by no experience ; 
justified by no analogy; without example of our 
ancestors, or root in the constitution, 

30 It is neither regular j)arliamentary taxation, nor colony 
grant. .Experinmihm in corpore vili, is a good rule, 
which will ever make me adverse to any trial of experi- 
ments on what, is certainly the most valuable of all 
subjects, the peace of this empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal in 
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the end to our constitution. For what is it hut a scheme 
for taxing the colonies in the antechamber of the noblo 
lord and his successors? To settle the quotas and pro- 
portions in this House, is clearly impossible. You, Sir, 
may flatter yourself you shall sit a state auctioneer, with 
your hammer in your hand, and knock down to each 
colony as it bicla. But to settle (on the plan laid down 
by the nolile lord) the true proportional payment for four 
or tlva and twenty governments, according to the abso- 
lute and tlie relative wealth of each, and according lo 
to the British proportion of wealth and burthen, is a 
wild and chimerical notion. This now taxation must 
therefore come in by the back-door of the constitution. 
Each quota must bo brought to this House ready formed ; 
you can neither add nor alter. You must register it. 
You can do nothing further. For on what grounds can 
you deliberate either before or after the proposition ? 
You cannot hear the counsel for all these provinces, 
quarrelling each on its own quantity of payment, and its 
proportion to others. If you should attempt it, the 20 
Committee of Provincial Ways and Means, or by what- 
ever other name it will delight to be called, must swallow 
up all the time of parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to the complaint 
of the colonies. They complain, that they are taxed 
without their consent ; you answer, that yon will fix the 
sum at which they shall be taxed. That is, you give 
them the very grievance for the remedy. You tell them 
indeed, that you will leave the mode to themselves. I 
really beg pardon : it gives me pain to mention it ; but 30 
you must be sensible that you will not perform this part 
of the compact. For, suppose the colonies were to lay 
the duties, which furnished their contingent, upon the 
importation of your manufactures ; you know you 
would never suffer such a tax to be laid. You know. 
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too, that you would not suffer many other modes of 
taxation. So that, when you come to explain yourself, 
it will be found, that you will neither leave to them- 
selves the quantum nor the mode ; nor indeed anything. 
The whole is delusion from one end to the other. 

Pourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless it 
be vniversally accepted, will plunge you into groat and 
inextricable difliculties. In what year of our Lord are 
the proportions of payments to be settled ? To say 
10 nothing of the impossibility that colony agents should 
have general powers of taxing the colonies at their 
discretion ; consider, I implore you, that the communi- 
cation by special messages, and orders between these 
agents and their constituents on each variation of the 
case, when the parties come to contend together, and to 
dispute on their relative proportions, will bo a matter of 
delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can have 
an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, what 
20 is the condition of those Assemblies, who offer by them- 
selves or their agents, to tax themselves up to your 
ideas of their proportion ? The refractory colonies, who 
refuse alt composition, will remain taxed only to your 
old impositions, which, however grievous in principle, 
are trifling as to production. The obedient colonies in 
this scheme are heavily taxed ; the refractory remain 
unburtliened. What will you do? Will you lay new 
and heavier taxes by parliament on the disobedient ? 
Tray consider in what way you can do it, You are 
30 perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing, you can 
do nothing but at the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia 
that refuses to appear at your auction, while Maryland 
and North Carolina bid handsomely for their ransom, 
and are taxed to your quota, how will you put those 
colonies on a par? Will you tax the tobacco of Vir- 
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ginia ? If you do, j'ou give its death-wound to your 
Eiiglish revenue at home, and to one of the very greatest 
articles of your own foreign trade. If you tax the import 
of that rebellious colony, what do you tax but your own 
manufactures, or the goods of some other obedient and 
already well-taxed colony ? Who has said one word on 
this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more and 
more as you enter into it? Who has presented, who 
can present you with a clue, to lead you out of it ? I 
think, Sir, it is impossible, that you should not recollect lo 
that the colony bounds are so implicated in one another 
(you know it by your other experiments in the hill for 
prohibiting the New England fishery), that you can lay 
no possible restraints on almost any of them which may 
not bo presently eluded, if you do not confound the 
innocent with the guilty, and burthen those whom, 
upon every principle, you ought to exonerate. Ho must 
be grossly ignorant of America, who thinks that, with- 
out falling into this confusion of all rules of equity and 
policy, you can restrain any single colony, especially ao 
Virginia and Maryland, the central and most important 
of them all. 

Let it also be considered, that, either in the present 
confusion you settle a permanent contingent, which will 
and must be trifling; and then you have no effectual 
revenue; or you change the quota at every exigency; 
and then on every new repartition you will have a new 
quarrel. 

Eeflect besides, that when you have fixed a quota for 
every colony, you have not provided for prompt and 30 
punctual payment, Suppose one, two, five, ten years’ 
arrears. You cannot issue a Treasury extent against 
the failing molony. You must make new Boston Port 
Bills, new restraining laws, new Acts for dragging men 
to England for trial. -- You must send out new fleets, 
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new armies. All is to begin again. From this day 
forward the empire is never to know an hour’s tran- 
quillity. An intestine fire will be kept alive in the 
bowels of the colonies, which one time or other must 
consume this whole empire. I allow indeed that the 
empire of Germany raises her revenue and her troops 
by quotas and contingents; but the revenue of the 
empire, and the army of the empire, is the worst 
revenue and the worst army in the world. 

10 Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have 
a perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble lord, who pro- 
posed this project of a ransom by auction, seemed 
himself to be of that opinion. His project was rather 
designed for breaking the union of the colonies, than for 
6.stahlishiug a rovonue. He confessed, he apprehended 
that his proposal would not be to their taste. I say, 
this scheme of disunion seems to be at the bottom of 
the project; for I will not suspect that the noble- lord 
meant nothing but merely to delude the nation by an 
20 airy phantom which he never intended to realize. But 
whatever his views may bo ; as I propose the peace and 
union of the colonies as the vary foundation of my plan, 
it cannot accord with one whose foundation is perpetual 
discord. 

Compare the two. This I offer to give you is plain 
and simple. The other full of perplexed and intricate 
mazes. This is mild ; that harsh. This is found by 
experience effectual for its purposes ; the other is a new 
project. This is universal; the other calculated for 
30 certain colonies only. This is immediate in its con- 
ciliatory operation ; the other remote, contingent, full 
of hazard. Mine is what becomes the dignity of a 
ruling people; gratuitous, unconditional, and not held 
out as matter of bargain and sale, I have clone my 
duty in proposing it to you. I have indeed tired you 
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by a long diacoiu-se ; but this is the misfortune of those 
to whose influence nothing will be coneedeil, and who 
must win every inch of their ground by ai-gument. Yon 
have heard me with goodness. May yon decide with 
wisdom ! For my part, I feel my mind greatly dis- 
burthened by w'hat I have done to-day. I have been 
the less fearful of trying your patience, because on this 
subject I mean to spare it altogether in future. I have 
this comfort, that in every stage of the American affairs, 

I liave steadily opposed the measures that have produced lo 
the contusion, and may bring on the destruction, of this 
empire. I now go so far as to risk a proposal of my 
own. If I cannot give peace to my country, I give it to 
my conscienoQ. 

But what (says the financier) is peace to us without 
money? Your plan gives us no revenue. No! But it 
does — For it secures to the subject the power of 
EBFUSAL; the first of all revenues. Experience is a 
cheat, and fact a liar, if this power in the subject of 
proportioning his grant, or of not granting at all, has not 20 
been found the richest mine of revenue ever discovered 
by the skill or by the fortune of man. It does not 
indeed vote you £152,750: 11: fifths, nor any other 
paltry limited sum. — But it gives the strong box iteelf, 
the fund, the bank, from whence only revenues can arise 
amongst a people sensible of freedom : Posiia luditur 
area. Cannot you in England; cannot you at this time 
of day ; cannot you, a House of Commons, trust to the 
principle which has raised so mighty a revenue, and 
accumulated a debt of near MO millions in this country ? 30 
Is this principle to be true in England, and false every- 
where else? Is it not true in Ireland? Has it not 
hitherto been true in the colonies? Why should you 
presume, that, in any country, a body duly constituted 
lor any function, will neglect to perform its duty, and 
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abdicate its trust ? Such a presuiaption would go 
against all governments in all modes. But, in truth, 
this dread of penury of supply, from a free assembly, 
has no foundation in nature. For first observe, that, 
besides the desire which all men have naturally of 
supporting the honour of their own government, that 
sense of dignity, and that security to property, which 
ever attend freedom, have a tcudeucy to increase the 
stock of the free community. Most may be taken whcire 
10 most is accumulated. And what is the soil or climate 
where experience has not uniformly proved, that the 
voluntary flow of hoaped-up plenty, bursting from the 
weight of its own rich lusurianeo, has ever run with a 
more copious stream of revenue, than could be squeezed 
from the dry husks of oppressed iudigonco, by the 
straining of all the xrolitic machinery in the world. 

Next wo know, that parties must over exist in a free 
country. We know too, that the emulations of such 
parties, their contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, 
20 their hopes, and their fears, must send them all in their 
turns to him that hold.s the balance of the state. The 
parties are tbo gamesters ; but government keeps the 
table, and is sure to be the winner in the end. When 
this game is xfiayed, I really think it is more to be feared 
that the people will be exhausted, than that govern- 
ment will not be supplied. Whereas, whatever is got by 
acts of absolute ]power ill obeyed, because odious, or by 
contracts ill kept, because constrained, will bo narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious. " Ease loould retract 
30 vows made in pain, as violent and void.” 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands ; 
I declare against comjjounding for a poor limited sum, 
the immense, evergrowing, eternal debt, which is due to 
generous government from protected freedom. And so 
may I speed in the groat object 1 propose to you, as I 
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think it woulrl not only be an act of injustice, but would 
bo the worst economy in the world, to coniiiel the 
colonies to a sum certain, either in the way of ransom, 
or in the way of compulsory compact. 

But to cloav up my ideas on this subject — a revenue 
from America transmitted hither — do not delude your- 
selves — you never can receive it— No, not a shilling. 
We have experience that from remote countries it is not 
to he expected. If, when you attempted to extract 
revenue from Bengal, you were obliged to return in loan lo 
what you had taken in imposition; what can you expect 
from North America? For certainly, if ever tliere wa.s 
a country qualified to produoe wealth, it is India.; or an 
institution fit for the transmission, it is the East India 
Company, America has none of these aptitudes. If 
America gives you taxable objects, on which j'ou lay 
your duties here, and gives you, at the same time, a 
surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities to pay the 
duties on these objects, which you tax at home, she has 
performed her part to the British revenue. But with 20 
regard to her own internal establishments ; she may, I 
doubt not she will, contribute in moderation. I say in 
moderation ; for she ought not to be permitted to 
exhaust herself. She ought to be reserved to a war; 
the weight of which, with the enemies that we are most 
likely to have, must he considerable in her quarter of 
the globe. There she may serve you, and serve you 
essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, 
rade, or empire, my trust is in her interest in the 30 
British constitution. My hold of the colonies is in the 
close affection which grow's from common names, from 
kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal 
protection. These are ties, which, though light as air, 
arn ns strong as links of iron. Let the colonies always 
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keep the idea of their civil rights associated with 
your government ; — they will cling and grapple to you ; 
and no force under heaven will be of power to tear 
them from their allegiance. Bat let it be once under- 
stood, that your government may be one thing, and 
their jirivileges another ; that these two things may 
exist without any mutual relation ; the cement is gone ; 
the cohesion is loosened ; and everything hastens to 
decay and dissolution. As long as you have the wisdom 
10 to keep the sovereign authority of this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to 
our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons 
of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends 
you will have; the more ardently they love liberty, the 
more perfect will be their obedieuoe. Slavery they 
can have auywliere. It is a weed that grows in. 
every soil. They may have it from Spain, they may 
have it from Prussia. But, until you beoomo lost to 
20 all feeling of your true interest and your natural 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. 
This is the commodity of price, of which you have the 
monopoly. This is the true Act of Navigation, which 
binds to you the commerce of the colonies, and through 
them secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny 
them this participation of freedom, and you break that 
sole bond, which originally made, and must still 
preserve, the unity of the empire. Do not entertain so 
weak an imagination, as chat your registers and your 
30 bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 
and your clearances, are what form the great securities 
of your commerce. Do not dream that your letters of 
oflioe, and your instructions, and your suspending 
clauses, are the things that hold together the great 
contexturo of the mysterious whole. Those things do 
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not make your goyornraeuc. Dead instruments, passive 
tools as they are, it is the spirit of the English 
coiTimunioii that gives all their life and efficacy to them. 

It is the spirit of the English constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, 
unites, invigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, 
even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does everything for 
us hero in England? Do you imagine then, that it is 
the laud tax act which raises your revenue? that it is lo 
the annual vote in the committee, of supply which gives 
you your army? or that it is the Mutiny Bill which 
inspires it with bravery and discipline? No I surely 
no 1 It is the love of tlio people ; it is their attach- 
ment to their govermneut, frona the sense of the deep 
stake they have in such a glorious institution, which 
gives you your army and your navy, and infuses into 
both that liberal obedience, without which your army 
would be a base rabble, and your navy nothing but 
rotten timber. 20 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and 
chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and ■ 
mechanical politicians, who have no place among us ; 
a sort of people who think that nothing exists but what 
is gross and material ; and who therefore, far from 
being qualified to be diroctor.s of the great movement 
of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. 
But to man truly initiated and rightly taught, these 
ruling and master priuoiples, which, in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 30 
existouco, are in truth everything, and all in all. 
Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom ; and a great empire aud little minds go ill 
together. If we are conscious of our situation, and 
glow with zeal to fill our place as becomes our station 
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and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public 
proceedings on America with the old warning of the 
church, Sursmii corda ! We ought to elevate our minds 
to the greatness of that trust to which the order of 
Providence has called us. By adverting to the dignity 
of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage 
wilderness into a glorious empire ; and have made the 
most extensive, and the only honourable conquests, not 
by destroying, but by promoting the wealtli, the 
10 number, the happiness of the human race. Let us get 
an American revenue as vve have got an American 
empire. English privileges have made it all that it is ; 
English privileges alone will make it all it can ha. 

In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now 
{qmd felix faustumquo sit) lay the first stone of the 
temple of peace ; and I move you, 

“That the Colonies and Plantations of Groat Britain 
in North America, consisting of fourteen separate 
governments, and containing two millions and upwards 
23 of free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and 
privilege of electing and sending any knights and 
burgesses, or others, to represent them in the high 
court of parliament.’’ 

Upon this resolution, the previous question ^yas put, 
and carried ; — for the previous question 270, against it 78. 


As the propositions were opened separately in the 
body of the speech, the reader perhaps may wish to see 
the whole of them together, in the form in which they 
were moved for. 

30 “ Moved, 

“ That the Colonies and Plantations of Great Britain 
in North America, consisting of fourteen separate 
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governments, and containing two millions and upwards 
of free inhabitants, have not had the liberty and 
privilege of electing and sending any knights and 
burgesses, or others, to represent them in the high court 
of parliament.” 

“That the said colonies and plantations have been 
made liable to, and bounden by, several subsidies, 
payments, rates, and taxes, given and granted by 
parliamout ; though the said colonies and plantations 
have not thoir knights and burgesses, in the said high lo 
court of parliament, of their own election, to represent 
the oonclition of their country ; bij kuk whereof, they 
have been oftentimes touched and grieved by subsidies 
given, granted, and assented to, in the said court, in .a 
■manner prejudicial to the commonwealth, guielness, 
rest, and paaae, of the subjeots inhahiting within the 

“ That, from the distance of the said colonies, and 
from other ciroumstanoes, no method hath hitherto 
been devised for procuring a represeucation in parliament 20 
for the said colonies.” 

“ That each of the said colonies hath within itself a 
body, chosen, in part or in the whole, by the freemen, 
freeholders, or other free inhabitants thereof, commonly 
called the General Assembly, or General Court ; witli 
powers legally to raise, levy, and assess, according to 
the several usage of snob colonies, duties and taxes 
towards defraying all sorts of public services.” 

“ That the said General Assemblies, General Courts, or 
other bodies, legally qualified as aforesaid, have at 30 
sundry times freely granted several large subsidies and 
public aids for his Majesty’s service, according to their 
abilities, when required thereto by letter from one of 
his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state ; and that 
their right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness 
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anil suflicioney in the said grants, have been at sundry 
times acknowledged by parliament." 

“That it hath been found by experience, that the 
manner of granting the said supplies and aids, by the 
said General Assemblies, hath been more agreeable to 
the inhabitants of the said colonies, and more beneficial 
and conducive to the public service, than the mode of 
giving and granting aids and subsidies in parliament to 
be raised and paid in the said colonies.” 

30 “ That it may bo proper to repeal an Act, made in the 

seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled. An Act for granting certain duties in the 
British colonies and plantations in America ; for 
allowing a drawback of the duties of customs, upon the 
exportation from this kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts, 
of the produce of the said colonies or plantations ; for 
discontinuing the drawbacks payable on China earthen- 
ware exported to America ; and for more effectually 
preventing the clandestine running of goods in the said 
20 colonies and plantations.” 

“ That it may bo proper to repeal an Act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, An Act to discontinue, in such manner, and 
for such time, as are therein mentioned, the landing 
and discharging, lading or shipping of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, at the town, and within the harbour, of 
Boston, in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in North 
Atnerioa.” 

“ That it may be proper to repeal au Act, made in the 
30 fourteenth year of the reign of hia present Majesty, 
intituled. An Act for the impartial administration of 
justice, in cases of persons questioned for any acts done 
by them in the execution of the law, or for the sup- 
pression of riots and tumults, in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England," 
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“That it is proper to repeal an Act, made in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, An Act for the better regulating the govern- 
ment of the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New 
England.” 

“ That it is proper to explain and amend an Act made 
in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Henry VIII., 
intituled, An Act for the trial of treasons committed out 
of the king’s dominions.” 

“That, from the time when the General Assembly, or lo 
General Court, of any colony or plantation, in North 
Amorioa, shall have appointed, by Aot of Assembly duly 
confirmed, a settled salary to the offices of the chief 
justice and Judges of the superior courts, it may be 
proper that the said chief justice and other judges of the 
superior courts of such colony shall hold his and their 
office and offices during their good behaviour ; and shall 
not be removed therefrom, but when the said removal 
shall be adjudged by his Majesty in council, upon a 
hearing on complaint from the General Assembly, or on a 20 
complaint from the governor, or council, or the house of 
representatives, severally, of the colony in which the said 
chief justice and other judges have exercised the said 
office.” 

“That it may be proper to regulate the Courts of 
Admiralty, or Vice-admiralty, authorized by the fifteenth 
chapter of the fourth of George III., in such a manner, 
as to make the same more commodious to those who 
sue, or are sued, in the said courts ; and to prouide for 
the more decent maintenance of the judges of the same," 30 

The first four motions and the last had the X'revious question, 
put on them. The others wore negatived. 

The -words in italics onp. 79 were, hy an amendment that was 
carried, left out of the motion ; which will appiear in the journals, 
though it is not the practice to insert such amendments in the 
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ji. 1, 1. 1, the austerity of the Chair, the stcriiness with 
which tlio chairman iilioukl keep speakers from wandering away 
from tlio point. Bitrl:e is speoddiig in the House of Goinmou-s aa 
M.P. for Pii'istol, and is hero apologising for taking up time with 
mention of a “ fortunate omen.” The Chairman or “Speaker” 
of the House of Commons was Sir Pletchor Horton, who as 
SoUoitoi'-Gencral had started proceedings against Wilkes in ITBS, 
and had opposed the repeal of the Stamp .A.ot. 

1. 4, an object depending, a matter pending or still awaiting 
settlement. Burko, who was a lawyer by profession, although 
never " oalled to the bar," is here echoing the legal X)hrnso “ a 
case pending.” The ‘‘ea.se pending” hero was the (luostiou of 
peace or war with the Colonies. 

1. T, event, result. 

I. 9, the grand penal hill, tho hill already passed by the 
House of Commons, and sent up to the House of Lords, “ to 
restrain tho trade and commerce of tho provinces of ^Massachusetts 
Bay and New Hampshire, and colonies of Connecticut aud Ehode 
Island, and Providence Plantation, in Horth America, to G-reat 
Britain, Ireland, and tho British Islands in tlic West Indies; and 
to prohibit such provinces and colonies from carrying on any 
fishery on tho banks of Nowfoimdland, and other places therein 
mentioned, under certain conditions aud limitations.” In other 
words, whereii.s the town of Boston had been punished in 1774 by 
tho Boston Pori Act, all the New England or North-Eastern States 
were now to bo pnuisbod by this Act, by the limitation of their 
trade. Tlie Lords extended the Bill to Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina. Hence tho hill had to oomo 
back , to tho Commons for their approval or disapproval of tho 
extension. 

p. 2, 1. 9, mixture of coercion and restraint. The mingling 
of conciiiVd'ioM with coerdan and restraint would, have been incon- 
gruous. The coc-mow fmd rcsfrahif of American trade and fishing 
are manifest in the ‘‘grand penal bill” now sent back to tho 
Commons for leconsideratinn. 

1. 9, first ... a seat in this House. Burko first entered the 
House of Commons in 1765. as M.P. for the pocket borough of 
Weiidovcr, a small town of Buckinghamshire, which was deprived 
of its M,P, by till) Koforin Bill of 1332, In March, 1765, the 
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American Stamp Act had been passed, and when Biirlce took his 
seat. Araoriean iiuestions and American discontent wore engrossing 
the attention of Parliament. Burke’s maiden speech as M.P., 
in January, 1760, tvas upon the Stamp Act and the eonsegnent 
troubles in America. In November, 1774, Burke had become one 
of the M.P.’a for Bristol. 

1. 12, My little share in this great deliberation. Burke 
speaks very modestly as if in influence and in knowledge of America 
he had been but a common M.P. During 1765 ha had become 
private secretary to Lord Bockingham, the new Prime Minister —the 
sun liecoma satellite of the moon — and we may assume that Burke 
had some .say in Lord Kockingham’s repeal of the American Stamp 
■Act. .Tu Imowlaclgo of polities, Burke was already known as “ an 
ouoyolopodia of political knowledge” generally and as specially 
acipnaintcd with American affairs. In 1757 Burke had published, 
in two volumes, “An Account of the European Sofctlaments in 
America.” 

1. ad, blown about by every wind of . . . doctrine. 
Burke is oohoing St. Paul’s words in ICphesiaiis iv. 14. Ho moans 
to say that his opinions regarding America, being founded upon 
exact knowledge and careful roflcotiou, were not altered by the 
course of events in America. 

p. 3, 1. 3. Parliament having an enlarged view . . . 
made more frequent changes. This seems merely a flattering 
exouso for PiHiiament'n frequent changes of policy towards 
America, and a flattering apijeal for still another change. The 
statement contradicts what Burke has just said about not being 
" blown about by every wind of doctrine." Q'he changes in the 
policy of Parliament had been notorious. First the American 
Stamp Act had been passed in 1765 and then repealed in 1760 ; 
the American Eovouue Act had been passed in 1767 and flvo-sixths 
repealed in 1770. 

1. 17, a situation ... I will not miscall. To call the 
situation by any milder name than War or UebeUion would only 
be miscalling it. Burke’s skill in political diagnosis is often 
wonderful. History says that tho American War of Indepondonee 
did not begin until a month after this speech, yet Burke knew 
already that i 6 was War, 

1, 21, a worthy member . . . who in . , . 1766 filled the 
chair of the American Committee, Mr. Rose Fullor, M.P. for 
Ilyo at this time. The “American Committee” was simply the 
House of OommouB sitting as a Committee to consider American 
papers, &o, Sir. Rosa Pnller was an active M,P. who in that very 
session had got it enacted that in counties tho county town should 
not lio tho only voting place. About this time — painful to relate — 
Mr. Hose Puller was bought over to Lord North's side by a secret 
peu.siqn of £500. 

1. 27, the public tribunal, the general pnblie — when judging 
of out biihaviour as the Opposition in Parliament. Mr. Rose 
i'ullBr had said that the Opposition must do more than merely 
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oppose tho Govoi'iimont measulres. They must yroduco an 
Ameiioan policy of their own. 

p. 4, 1. 3, we must produce our hand— a figure from card- 
playing = we must show what cards we ourselves intended to play, 
i.e. what moasures of coercion or conciliation we intended to use 
witli the Americans. A card-player’s haiul is the set of cards ho 
holds. 

1. 8, a platform, a set of measures for which a politician is 
prepared to contend. They constitute his political standpoint, or 
platform. “ The ground ” is in apposition to “ platform." 

1. 20, to hazard plans of government except from a seat 
of authority, to run the risk of failure by introducing bills in 
Parliament when one does not holoug to tho Government. It is 
oven more true now than in Burke’s day that none but Government 
bills ace likely to pass. 

1. 22, disreputably, with loss of reputation. 

1. 27, paper government, political moa.surG8 that look well on 
paper but may bo unjust or impossible to execute. Thus, on 
paper, a uniform Income Tax is a perfect method of taxation, but 
political economists can easily show how unjust it would be in its 
actual working. This sentence sots forth one of Burke's great politi- 
cal principles. Measures may look well on paper, but politics is not 
a pure orabstraot science ; it is a human science, in wbioh there are 
no principles of i»n’t’c?‘Sfifapplioation, for the oiroumstanoes are over 
vaiying. Abstract political principles are like tha straight rays of 
light which, on entering a denser or a less dense medium, are 
doflootod from their path. “ Oircumstaiioes give in reality to every 
political principle its distinguishing colour and discriminating 
effect. The oiroumstanoes are what render every . . . political 
scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind.” — French Revolution. 

p, 5, I. 22, The proposition is peace. Dean 'Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester, in his reply to Burke’s speech on Conciliation, ooin- 
meuts upon this paragraph, “ What a pompous description is hero 1 
For after all, what is this Heaven-born paoiflo scheme of which 
wa have hoard so laboured an encomium ? Why, truly, if loe will 
grant the Colonics all that they shall mptirc, and stipulate for 
nothing in rekirn ; then they will ba at peace with us. I believe 
it ; and on these simple principles of simple poaoo-makiug X will 
engage to terminate every difference throughout the whole world." 

1. 25, j)eace to arise out of universal discord, fomented 
... Empire. This wo shall see, pp. 66-70, is Burke's opinion of 
Lord North’s bill for ending the American trouble, viz. to give up 
taxing any Colony that made provision for its administration and 
defence to the satisfaction of Parliament. This plan, on p. 6, 
Burke calls “ an auction of finance” and an attempt to divide the 
Ooloniea and set them against each other, aooordmg to tho Koman 
maxim. Divide et impera. 

1. 33, the former unsuspecting confldenoe of the colonies 
in the mother country. The words in italics are those used by 
the Philadelphia Oongress, September, 1774, to describe tho state 
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oE Eeoliug in Aniarica before the passing of the Stamp Act in 1765. 
They are again q^uoted in Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
1777. Very contradictory statements were made on this point. 
In 1766, before tlie repeal of the Stamp Act, when Prankliu wa,s 
lioiiig ex,aminod by the .House of Commons, be as.serfced that before 
1763 “the temper of America towards Great Britain” was “the 
best in the world.” . . . “Tho Americana had not only a respect 
but an affection for Great Britain, for its laws, its customs, its 
Manners.” ” Till lately . . . the authority of Parliament vras 
allowed to he valid in all laws except such as should lay internal 
taxes. It was never disputed in laying duties to regulate com- 

On the other hand, two prominent Fronchmon, Montealm, tho 
antagonist of Wolfe at Quebec, and anothor, had declared that if 
Ji’rnnoa lost (Fronoh) America, in ten years America would bo in 
revolt again.st hlngland. Dean Tucker also makes out tliat 
Amorioan loyalty had not been proof against aelf-intorost. — Latter 
in reply to thi.s speech of Burko’s. 

p. 6, 1. 4, Eeflned policy, na over-olabor.ate method. This rare, 
laid, sevise of refme is common in Burke, see p. 17 ; Burke hated 
over-regulation and subtle, a priori reasoning in politics. Of tho 
nioely-balanood Bohomo for imposing tho American tea duty, ho 
says, “This flno-spuu sohomo had the usual fate of all exqui-sito 
policy. Taxation. Strange to say, refining is charged 
against Bui'ko himself by Goldsmith at this very time 

“ Who, . too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” , 

L 13, the iH'urienoy of curious ears, the itching of some 
people to hoar noTeUio.s. Latin prurire, to itch. Since Burke’s 
day, prurieneg has been limited in use almost wholly to- tho bad 
sense, lewchms of miml. 

1. 16, the uohle lord in the blue riband. This was the 
regular House of Commons circumlooutioii for “ Lord North ” ; see 
p. 39, in tho House, Lord North used to wear this badge of the 
Order of the Garter (of which Order ho was a Knight) , the House 
of Commons etiquette obliging M'ember.s to dross mom formally 
then than it does now. There being no other Knight of tho GiU'tor 
in the House of Commons, tho oireumlocution could cause no eon- 
fusion. Lord North’s “ pirojoet ” was his proposal for cmioilinHon — 
a fair and workable proposal, but like all others by that time too 
late. The resolution, as moved by Lord North arid agreed to by 
tVie Houbo, on 27th February, 1775, was “ That when tho. governor, 
oounoil, or assembly, or general court, of any of his itajesty’s 
provinces or eoloiiies in America, shall propose to make provision, 
according to the condition, circimislanccs, and sitiuiliou; of such 
province or colony, for contributing their proportion to tlio common 
defence (such proportion to he raised under the authority of the 
general court, or general assembly, of such province or colony, and 
disposable by parli,ament), and shall engage to make provi.sion also 
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for tlio support oE the civil government, and the administration o£ fj 

justice, ill such province or colony, it will ho propiev, if s^ich proposal 1| 

shall ho approved by his Majesty, and the two Houses of Parliament, 
and for so long as such provision shall ho made accordingly, to | 

forbear, in respect of such province or colony, to levy any duty, tax, w 

or asaessniout, or to impose .any further duty, tax, or assessment. It 

except such duties as it may be expedient to continue to levy or 
impose, for the regulation of commerce; the nett produce of the 
duties last mentioned to bo carried to the account of such province 
or colony raapeotivoly.” i i 

1. 17, your lobby . . . squabbling colony agents, tholobby 
of the House of Gommon.s (or House of Lords) has often, as here, 
the special sense of the ontranoo hall to which others than M.P.’s : ; 

have access when the,y wish to interview members in order, it may [li 

1k!, to urge some modilioation of a bill under discussion. Each of tho fi 

colonies had an “ agent ’’ in London. In 1769, Burlto himself had 
boon “ agent" for Hew ffork, and in his “letter ” in reply to Burke’s li 

Conciiwtfioii, Tucker calls him “ agent for New York.” According 
to Lord North’s proposal, each colony’s contribution for paynioiit bi 

of the army, etc., would bo fixed by Parliament, henoo there would i! 

bo “ lobbying ’’ liy the colony agents, and squabhloa among thorn 
as to the fairness of tho several amounts. Under Burke's own » 

plah, however, of voluntary contributions, the squabbling would 
have bean worse. Doan Tucker, heller, p. 50, cites oases of such 
squabbling between tho colonies during the wars of 1764 and 1758, f.. 

and declares that in 1758 some of tho colonies ardently wished that 
certain others “ might ha eompdkd by Act of Parliament to bear 
an equal share of the public Imrdens.’’ ft 

1. 19, your mace. Tho mace or sooptre of the House of i 

Commons is tho symbol of its authority. 'The serjeant-at-arms or ' 
chief oiHoor of the House is sometimes sent with the maoa to Sis 

enforce the order’s of the House. |,| 

1. 21, an auction of finance. In p. 66, Burke returns to this 
same figure o£ Parliament acting as auctioneer while tho colonies S 

liid lor legislative indopondonco and offer larger and larger eon- ft 

ti'ihutlons until I^arliamont is irleased to knock down its Tiammor 
and grant tho boon. 

1. ai, the menacing front of our address. In reply to tho 
king's speech at tho opening of each session or whenever it pleases, 
either House of Parliament may send an address to the king giving 
its view of. public .allairs. A batch of American documents had 
lieoii eoiimiunioated to Parliament, and on 9th Pebruary, 1775, 
lioth Houses had “ addressed " the king. They besought .His 
Majesty to take the most effectual measures to enforco duo 
obedience to tho laws and .authority of the supiremc legislature,” 
and they assured him that “ at tlio hazard of their lives and 
properties” they would stand by him “ against all rohollious 
attempts,” The address was approved ; in the Oommons by 296 
to lOG votes, in the Lords by 104 to 29. Tho war was popular, 
p. 7, 1 . 26, The superior po-wer may offer peace with honour 
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and with safety. Shakespeare expraisses a very similar thought 
more strikingly when Portia says, regarding mercy ; — 

" ‘Tia mightiest iiv the mightiest . . . 

And earthly power doth then show liUest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice." 

p. 8,1.9, the ohjeot which we have before us. Tho .seutanco 
foUcnving shows thfit Burke means America. 

1. 11, we must govern America according to . . . those 
circumstances ; and not . . . the ones of government— 
jiuother statonient of Burke's great political principle : aoo nolo to 
p. ‘1, " paper govornmont,’’ Tho remainder of the speech is occupied 
vdth tho [six] “ oiroumstaucea ” of America and with Burke’s 
priictioal conclusions : first, that the trade with Ainorioa was of 
groiit valuo to Britain ; and, secondly, that, in the ctrcumstances, 
coercion of America was inipossihlo and she should virtually ho lot 
iilono. 

1. 27, 300,000 others, viz, tho negroes, 

1. BO, the strength with which population shoots up. 
Praitkiin was questioned about this when boing oxaniiuod by tlio 
House of Commons in 17G6, and estimated that tho population 
doubled every twenty-five years. 

p. 9, 1. 13, pinched ropoats narroio and conlmctcd — grudging, 
illiberal, small-minded. 

1. 13, occasional system, a system that is shaped to suit a 
particular oocaaion without due consideration of general priuoiplos. 
Thus in 1770 Lord North repealed five-sixths of the Eevanuo Act oi 
1767 merely to try to appease the American discontent, oven 
although the Bevonne Act had laid down the general rule, “ It Is 
expedient to raiso a revenue in Ainorioa, In a similar sense, poems 
like Milton’s sonnet, ‘‘On tho late Massacre in Piedmont," and 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Oharga of tho Light Brigade,” aro called occasion'd 

Wa hero meet with another of Burke’s great political piinoipleg, 
viz. this^Legislatiou, construotivc or dostructivo, must not bo occa- 
sional or determined merely by one oirournstanoo or one aspect of 
nflalra, which may perhaps bo but a passing phase. Burke’.s groat 
oiitioism of the Prench Eovolution was that its destructive 
legislation was largely occasional merely. 'The vice of domooraoies 
and tho ruin of tho ancient domooraoies, Burko deolavad, was 
•• that they ruled by occasional decrees.’’— I<'reno/t llcvolulion. (Sea 
also p. 28, ’• Par from deciding on a sudden or partial view," oto.) 

1. 15, minima which are out of the eye , . . of the law— 
Ml ooho of the legal maxim, De minimis mm curat lex, 'The law 
does not concern itself with mere trifles. 

1. 3S, a distinguished person at your bar. This was Mr. 
Hichard Glover, a merohant of London and a poet, who liad 
addressed tho House of Commons from tho bat in support of a 
petition from West Indian planters and West Indian London 
merchants. The petitioners pointed out how xnuoh they would 
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suffer l)y the stoppage o! trade -witb. tbe American Oolonies 
threafconed Ijy the American Non-Importation Agreement of 
September, 1774. Glover appealed to Scotch members in particular, 
for Scotland, he urged, would lose her valuable trade with America 
of nearly £100,000 export alone to the tobacco provinces — the trade 
of the Glasgow tobacco -lords. 

As a poet, Glover is now forgotten. To his own and the next 
generation he was “ tho celebrated author at Leonidas," hyit the 
only survivor of his poems now is his ballad of Hosier’s Ghost. 

It was in January, 1742, whon 'Walpjole was nearing his fall, that 
Glover first appeared in tho House of Commons in aupp)ort of a, 
petition that British corameroe was being insufficiently protected. 

The “ bar ” is a barrier just within the door of tho House of 
Commons, behind which outsiders stand when allowed to address 
the House or whon summoned as witnesses, etc. . 

p. 10, 1. 21, state, statement. In mercantile language, stale 
may still bo used in the sense of a statistical or financial statement. 

1. 2C, accounts on your table, accounts that have boon 
formally laid bclore you, and about which no decision has been 

1. 27, Davenant, Charles Davenant, the first “ Inspeotor- 
Ganeral of exports and imports,” 1705-1714. 

1. 82, The African (export trade) terminating almost wholly 
in the oolonies. Tho principal trade of Africa was the shipping 
of slaves to America. Burke means that tho goods exported to Africa 
from Britain paid for the slaves whoso destination was the Ameri- 
can colonics ; henoo this African trade might he luoludod in tho 
total of the American trade. 

In John Wesley’s Journal, April 14th, 1777, he records: "At 
Liverpool . . . many large shiijs are now laid up in the docks, 
which had bean employed ... In buying or stealing poor Africans 
and sailing them in America for slaves . . . Since the American 
War broke out there is no demand for human cattle.” 

p. 11, I.- 18, export trade from Scotland . . . had in 1704 
no existence. Before tho union of tho Parliaments in 1707, 
Scottish ships were foreigners and thus virtually excluded from 
English colonial trade by the English Navigation Acts. 

p. 12, 1. 27, It is good for us to he here. This is a theme 
to be dwelt on. Those were the words with which St. Peter urged 
Christ to remain upon the " high mountain ” upon which Christ 
stood transfigured before the three apostles. Burke had the vision 
on the high mountain in his mind. (See Matt, xvli., 1-8, etc.) The 
” clouds . . . upon the future ” are also suggested by the same 
narrative. Burke's sijeccbos abound in literary echoes, including 
echoes from tho Bible. 

p. 13, 1. 2, My Lord Bathurst, born 1684, died this year, 1776, 
80 that the old man was spared seeing tho separation of America. 

1. 5, acta parentum . . . virtus, ho will now he able to read 
the dcodH of his fathers and to know what valour is.— -Virgil, 
Eclogues, 4, 20, .slightly modified. 
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1. 7, tile angel, tUe guardian angel sui)i)oa8d to attend each 
human soul, 

1, II, the fourth generation ... of the House of Bruns- 
wick— George III. heing gi-andson o£ George II. 

1, 13, moderate and healing councils. The union of 
England SiUd Scotland into Great Bhtiiin in 1707 had been brought 
about by uiutual forbearance and concessions. '• Council ” is a 
common eighteenth -century spalling of counsel. 

1. 15, his son, liOrd Chancellor, oto., Henry Bathur,st, nuida 
Iiord Chancellor 1771, with the title of Baron Apsley, It is in 
bmiout of his son, Henry Bathurst, Colonial Secretary, that eight 
places in the Jlvitish Bmiiire are called Bathurst. 

1. IS, turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
fountain, oto. The influence of the son, the Lord Ohanoollnr, 
says Burke, gained for the father, Baron Bathurst, the higher title 
of Earl Bathurst in 1772, shortly after the son himaolE had become 
a new poor, Baron Ap.sloy. The fothcr is tho usual “ fountain of 
hereditary dignity ” for his son, hut hero it was the son £er tho 

1. 23, the genius, tho guardian angel— tho Latin for whioh is 
gmim. 

1. 25, seminal principle, seed gorm. 

1. 29, taste of death, die — a Now Tostamont and Sbakosperian 
phrase introduced into this grand oratorical outburst. (Sac 
Matt, xvi. 28, etc.) 

p, 14, 1. 20, generalities . . , have here a tendency to sink 
[tho subject], general statements about the growth of oommeroo 
lesson tho impressiveness of tho facts. In those paragraphs about 
the growth of commerce with America, Burke shows his genius as a 
writer and orator. His statistical treatment of tho prosnio theme 
is varied and elevated by the flight of imagination, vis. the vision 
Of Lord Bathurst’s guardian angel, by the happy colioos of tho 
language of grand passages of the Bibla and Virgil, and finally by 
the very striking and condensed summing up that Iioro “ fiction 
lags after truth” and “imagination is cold and barrou.” I)r. 
Johiisou, not very suoce.ssfully, manufactured a parody of thi.s 
guardian-angel passage lo set forth the growth of American 
Ingratitude and anti-monarchical Whiggory. 

p, 15, 1. S, the scarcity [of corn] which you have felt. In 
1773 a law had been passed, because of tho scarcity, to prohibit 
exportation of corn aiid encourage importation on oorlain 
conclition.s. 

Tliero had also been, eon sidorahle soaroity in 17(50, to which Lord 
Shelburne bad referred in the House of Lords when supporting 
Cliatlmm’s bill for settling the Amorican troubles, 1st February, 
1775. 

1. 10, a true filial piety ... a Homan charity. “Piety” 
= fllial affection— one of the meanings of Latin pietas ; “ charity ” 
=1qvb — Latin, oaritas. Burke refers to the familiar Human 
story of tho daughter, Xauthippo, who allowed her father, Gimon, 
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to suck milk from her breast while he was enduring his 
sontenoo to be starved to death in prison. 

1. a9, the frozen serpent of the south, the Gonatellation 
Hydvus, near the South Celestial Pole. 

1. 'AO, Falkland Island, the Falkland Islands south-east of 

1. 31, romantic, venturesome. 

p. 16, 1. 1, draw the line and strike the harpoon, carry on 
whale-lishing. The harpoon is the barbed spear flung at the whale, 
and the line is the rope of the harpoon by which harpoon and 
whale are drawn back to the boat. “ The whale fishery was one 
of the most profitable indnstrios of New England.” 

1. 2, run the longitude, sail right south. i.e. along one of the 
linos of longitude, 

1. 4 faea] vexed, disturbed, broken into waves. This is an 
echo of Sfiltou and Shakespeare: e.g. "Vexed Soylla,” Paradise 
luost II. GOO; "tba still-vex'd Bermoothes," Tempest, act 1, so, 2. 

1. 16, a wise and salutary neglect. In these paradoxical 
words wo have another article of Burke’s political creed. Ovor- 
, regulation and strict mectianical administration of regulations are 
out of keeping with a groat and flourishing community; scope 
must be allowed to spontaneous out-growth. For example, Burke 
thought Britain should wink at the l)reaohes of the Navigation Acts 
in Ainerioa-not one-tenth, it is said, of the tea consumed in 
America came from Britain, ns by law it ought to Iiavo done. Ho 
thought Britain would honofit indirectly from a flourishing America, 
much more than from strict onforoement of her rights to monoply of 
the ooloninl trade. Discussing this matter in American Taxation, 
ho says, "It is the nature of all greatness not to bo exact; and 
great trade will always bo attended witli considerable abuses ”... 
"It should stand as a fundamental maxim that no vulgar pre- 
oaution ought to be employed in the euro of evils w'hich are closely 
oouueotod with the cause of oiir prosperity.” Again, “ Too many 
are apt to boliava regulation to ho commerce and taxes to bo 
royenuo.” Similarly, in Present Discontents, “ It is no inoonsidor- 
ablo part of wisdotn to know how much of au evil ought to bo 
toloratod.” Let lucll alone, ho might have said. 

1. 28, if flglrting; a people be the best way of gaining' 
them. Doan Tuokor, Burke’s opponent, put this more strikingly : 
" A shopkooping nation would not improve its trade by boating its 
custonmrs.” 

1, 30, complexion, temperament, habit of mind. This obsolete 
souse of cojupterioit is common in Burke. 

p, 17, 1, 11, Terror is not always the effect of force, oto. 
In this paragvapfli, anotlier feature of .Burke’s oratory and writing 
may be noted. His thinking seems naturally to dryBtalli.so into 
mii-Kima of manifest and undeniable truth.. The concisenoRS of 
every senteuco in this paragraph is remarkable. Perhaps no 
writer, Bacon excepted, of equal power in opening up and reasoning 
upon a subject, more abounds in quotable aphorisms. 
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3, 19, you impair the ohject hy your very endeavours to 
preserve it. (0/. p. 30, “ Prei»steious to make them unservioo- 
able in order to keep them obedient,” also p. 38, 11. 4-7.) 

Another article o£ Burke’s political creed here presents itself. It 
is that every political proposition must commend itself as common 
sense. Gj. American Taxation — “ Too much logic and too little 
Ronso.” To destroy or seriously damage the colonies in the regain- 
ing of them, says Burke here, would bo absurd— as absurd n.s 
cutting off the nose to spite the face. “ Show the thing you 
contend for to he reason,” said Burko, American Taxation, “ sliow 
it to he common sense, show it to he the means of attaining some 
useful end.” Or again [American Taxation} “The Englishman 
in America will feel that this is slavery — that it i.s legal slavery 
will bo no compensation.” Of this dispute between Britain and 
America, one might almost say— -In law, in conduct, right was on, 
the side of Bi-itain; the Oolonists, delivered from fear of Prance, 
wore now guilty of ingratitude ; nevertheless, Common Sense said 
that America had grown to be a sister nation and therefore could 
no longer ho treated as a mere property or an unroprosonted 
pendicle of Britain. Similarly, as Lord Morley points out, in the 
American Civil War, 1S61-S, abstract logic gave the Southern 
States the right to secede from the Union, hut Common Sense 
declared it would bo wrong to break up the Union. 

1. 26, to Be caught By a foreign enemy ... in the midst 
of it. Did Burko guess that Britaiu would have to fight not only 
tho colonies but likewise Prance from 1778, Spain from 1770, and 
Holland from 1780, while also fighting in India with tho Mahrattas 
and Hydor All, and that it was tho control of tlie sea by tho 
Prench fleet that would cause the surtondor of Lord OornwalUs in 
1781; and virtually end tho American war ? 

p. 48, 1. 5, our penitence, our reversal of tho policy of indul- 
gence to America— assuming that that was a “ sin." 

1. 17, jealous, suspicious, suspiciously watchful — a sense nearly 
obsolete, but tho only sense in Shakespeare. 

1. 30, The oolonists emigrated, etc. The New Ifiiiglaiid 
colonies at least were founded during the struggles of tho people 
with James I. and Charles I. 

p. 19, 1. 1, Abstract liberty ... is not to be found. 
Liberty itself is not an actual thing ; it exists only as a character, 
istio of certain definite circumstances. Similarly, with all abstract 
terms e.g. whiteness : whiteness does not actually exist apart from 
white objects. 

1. 3, sensihlo object, concrete ease. Sensible— to ho 
perceived, actual ; the termination Me has usually a passive sonso, 
hut in sensible [able to perceive] , and a few other words, tho active 
•sense is the commoner. 

1. 0, the great contests for; freedom ... the question of 
taxing, e.g. Magna Carta said no aids wore to lio collected 
“unless by the common consent of the realm," after they had 
been voted by a council. 
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Addi'ossiug tho Housa oi Lords, January 30th, 1775, Lord. 
Chatham said ; " Tho spirit which now resists your taxation in 
America is the same which tonnorly opposed loans, henevolcnccs 
and ship-money in England ; tho same which . . . established tho 
great fundamental essential maxim ot your liberties — that no 
subject of England shall be taxed but hy his oimi consent." 

1. !), the election of magistrates, as at Eome in tlie struggles 
between patriciojis and plohoiaus regarding the election of eonsnls. 

). IS, On this iroint of taxes the ablest pens, etc. .Buiiio is 
no doul)fc thinking of tho opposition to Charles I.'s forced loans and 
illegal taxation. The “ ablest pens ” would include the celebrated 
jurisls. Coke and Sclden, the chief framers of the Petition of 
Eight; tho “most eloquent tongues” would include Sir John 
.Eliot, tho orator of tho House of Commons at the time ; the 
“ noblest spirit ” would first of all signify John Xlampden. 

1, 19, granting money. "Granting" is used in the con- 
stitutional BcinsQ of •' voting by tho Commons.” 

1, 19. a dry point of fact, a hard fact, an historical fact. 

1. 21, blind usages, unexplainable usages. 

1, 27. delivered this oracle, made this pronoanoomont. 

1. 82, the colonies draw from you . . , these ideas. One of 
tho resolutions passed hy the Virginian Assembiy , after the passing of 
tho Statnp Act, 1765, on tho motion of Patrick Henry, was " 'That 
the taxation of the people, hy tlieuiselvos, or by jiersons chosen by 
themselves ... is ... tho distinguishing feature of British 
fi’eaclom.” 

p. 20, 1. 6, to make a monopoly of theorems and corollaries, 
to prevent others from applying your pn-iuciples and doduotioua to 
their cases. 

1, 15, Their governments are popular in a high degree. 
In him European Settlements in America, 1757, Burko gives an 
account of the governments of tho colonies, dividing them into 
throe olasaos, Eoyal, Proprietary and Charter Governments. All 
had popular elected Assemblies, “with privileges re.sambling those 
of tlio Commons in England.” Further, all With tlie oxooption of 
Massaohusotts and tho Proprietary Govornmonb of Pennsylvania 
and the Charter Oovornmonts of Connecticut and Ehodo Island had 
likewise a Comioil or Upp)cr House, nominated and removable by 
tlie Grown, which acted both as a Branch of the Legislature and as 
a Privy Coitnoil of tho Governor. Massachusetts had an Upjpar 
.flottso elected annually hy the Lower. Finally, in all, except tho 
Charter Goverainents of Connecticut and Ehodo Island, there was 
a Governor representing the Crown. Tho Governor, and also the 
Grown after the Governor, had to approve of all laws made hy the 
Legislatures, but Coniioclieut and Ehode Island wore "mere 
domooracies,” as Burke said in 1757, or, as he says hero, their 
governments were merely, i.e. absolutely, papular. Those two 
governments “elected their own offloers from the highest to the 
lowest, and the laws which they enacted were valid without tho 
royal approbation.” The Proprietary Government of Maryland 
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had itg (iovarnor elected by the represeutativas of the original 
propi'ietorg, subject to the approval of the Crown. 

It is noteworthy that even in 1757 Burke speaks of the oonfusiou 
and corruption in Massachusetts through the dopendonoe of the 
Govoruor uiion the popular Assembly for his charge.s, thu.s necessi- 
tating him governing “by faction and cabal.” 

1. 2'J, [Protestantism] a persuasion not only favourable to 
liberty, but built upon it. The very names Froteslants 
[ = protestors], dissenters [ = those of a different opinion] and nojj- 
con/ormists [=thoso who do not conform to the esliMished 
tohgious usages] imply difference of opinion and a claim to liberty 
of thought and action on the part of those pirotesting, etc. In 
Poland, the name for Prostestants and those not Roman Catholics 
was actually Dissidents, i.o. Dissenters. It is a cornmon-plaoe 
that -Protestantism is based upon each man’s claim to think for 
himself in questions of religion, though Burke prefers to say that 
Protostant love of liberty is specially duo to the pouseoution which 
many Prostostant churches had to endure at their beginning. 

p. 21, 1. 12. a refinement on the principle of resistance, 
the very essenea of the spirit of resistance [Ui eoclosiastical 
domination]. One may say that the religious authority in Konmn 
Catholicism is ah.soluto. and forbids rosi-stauco ; in English 
Episcopacy the authority, though not absolute, is largely inde- 
pendent of tho members composing the Cliutob, and resi-staiica is 
discouraged ; but in Presbyterianism, the churoh govommont is 
clemooratic, and therefore tends to foster an independent spirit ; in 
Gongrogalionalism it is oomplotely independent soU-govei'ninont 
by each local community ; while Quakerism approaches to 
individualism, pure and simiile. Burke no doubt had in his mind 
that the two latter systems prevailed where the anti-taxation 
feeling was strongest ; Quakerism prevailed in Pennsylvania, and 
Congregationalism in tho north-eastern states. Congregationalism 
came there with tho Plymouth Bathers, and in the six nortli- 
eaatern states it is declared to bo “ tho ruling sect ” still. In p. 1:11 
Burke speaks of “ thoir republican religion.” I’rosbytarianism was 
strong in New Jersey. 

At the same time Burke could not say that religious per.seoutiou 
was unknown in these parts of America. On tho contrary, writing 
of tlio Now England, i.e. north-eastern states, in 1757, ho deelare.s 
“that the X)cr.secution which drove tho Puritans out of England 
might he considered as great lenity” in those colonies. 

1. 13, the dissidence of dissent, tho dissent of dissent, tho 
esaonoo of dissent. Dissidence was , a recognised synonym of 
dissent, although different in etymology. 

1. 15, oonununion, sharing. 

1. 30, the latitude, breadth, awoepuig character, 

1. 32, a regular establishment, a body of stato-paid chap- 
lains. Tho phvaso is generally limited to tho staff of a public 
office, or, as bore, of a Govornmout Department. Tho Churoh of 
England had been uu established or State church in Virginia since 
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about 1G21 autl in Maryland since 1692, also in other Southern 
ColonieR. In Virginia alone, the “regular establishment ” of 
chatilaina at this time numbered from 60 to 70. 
y. 22, 1. 9, broad and general as the air— echo of Macbeth, 

1, is, these people of the southern colonies are . . . more 
strongly . . . attached to liberty. The liberty-loving spirit of 
these slave colonies, Virginia, ote., may ho said to bo proved by the 
fact that tho majority of the leaders in the rebollioii were 
Virginians, e.g. Washington, Patrick ptenry (who in 1705 had 
doclared “ Oiesar had his Brutus ; Charles the First, his Cromwoll ; 

and George tho Third )," Bichard Henry Bee, who in 

the Congress proposed that Indepondenco should bo declared, 
1'hoinas Jefferson who dratted the Declaration of Indepeiidonco 
and had deolarod, “ The God who gave us life, gave us liberty at 
tho saine time,” Madison who booamo fourth President of tho U.S. 

1, 19, the ancient commonwealths. There were slaves in 
the Bopuhlios of Borne and Athens. 

1. 19, Gothic ancestors, Teutonic anoostors— a loose and now 
obsolete sense of Qoitm. Probably Burke means tho Anglo- 
Saxons, among whom slavery existed until tho Norman Conquest, 
after which the slaves hccama serfs. “ Gothic ’’ is now used in 
the stricter sense of belonging to the Goths, and in certain special 
connections, e.g. “Gothic arohitooture,” “Gothic barbarism." 

1. 20, were the Poles. This was uttered in 1775. Up till 
1772, tho .Polish peasantry toere mere serfs, but in 1772, tho date 
of tho First Partition of Poland between Euasia, Prussia and 
Austria, tlio oauditiou of the serfs had been somewhat improved. 

1. 29, The [legal] profession is numerous and powerful; 
and in most provinces, etc. Burke’s opinion of Amoriean 
law and lawyers in 1757 was that the laws were an " ilbagreeing 
mass,” a compound of tho original English law and later 
Atnerioau legislation, “ by which,” Burke said, “ a spirit of con- 
tontion is raised, . . . And tliiis in many of our sottlomunts, tho 
liuvyora have gathered to themselves the greatest part of the' 
wealth oE the country, men of loss use in such estahlislunenta 
than in more settled emrntrios.” Of the eliiet leaders in tho 
revolution, lobii Adams, seconder of tho resolution in Congress 
that Indepondenco 1)0 dcelarcd, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
Madison, all woro lawyers. Washington, a surveyor and country 
gentleman, .Bichard Henry Lee, a country gentleman, and 
Franklin, printer', journalist and scientist, were exceptions. 

It is of special interest in this connection to read Burke 
[French BevoluUosi) on tho instinctive moddlcsomenoSB and 
coirteutionsnoBs of the lawyers, who, as majority in tho 'I'hircl 
Estate, lii'ought about tho French Bovolution, 1789. 

1, 82, the congress, the sissembly of representatives of the 
thirteen Colonies at Philadelphia, September dth, 177-1. 

p. 23, 1. 1, sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries in America as in England. Blaokstone’s ‘‘ Oommen- 
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tAi'ics on the Iiav/s of Bnglaud,” publisliod 1765-9, was already a 
standard worlc. 

1. 5, General Gage was Governor of Massaohusetts and 
Commauder-iii-chief for all North America at this time. 

1. 11, The smartness of debate will say, a smart debater 
v/ill turn tliis against me and say. 

1. 14, All this is mighty well, my oppoueiit’.s reasoning ia 
very fine but facts are against it— an idiomatic retort, somewhat 
analogous to tha “ Thank you ! ” with which an offer may bo at 
cino and the .sainc time accepted and eontem])tuously deoliiiod, 

1, i.'i, my honourable and learned friend on the floor. 
A note by Burke himself cxidains that this was the Attorney- 
CTOuoral, 'Thurlow, afterwards Lord Thnrlow, Lord Chancellor. 
Ho had made a jotting of something uttered by Burke with a 
view to replying to it. Thurlow was actually the first to speak 
after .Burko. 

1. ‘ill, Abeunt studia in mores, Studies affect oharaotor — 
from Ovid, Heroes xv. 83, twice guotod by Bacon, e.g. in Of Studies, 
■' Histories make men wise; Poets, witty, tho Mathematics, 
.‘subtle; Natural Philosopihy, deep; Moral, grave; Logic and 
Ehetorio, able to eoulond. Abeunt,” oto. 

1. 34, moral, pertaining to tho eharnctoi's or habits of men — 
tlio adjective of mores above. Tho word ceours more treciuantly 
in Burko in this sense than iu the common modem sense of 
pertaining to right ami wrong, ethical. The hereditary love of 
liberty and tho ultra-Protestantism of tho northern colonists woto 
moral “oauaos of their disobedient spirit.” On p. 26, moral in 
this sense is contrasted wnth natural, i.e. physical. 

p. 24, 1. S, winged ministers of vengeance, who carry 
your bolts in their pounces, etc., tho British inen-of-war 
that can bombard tho shore of every sea (hut whoso power stops 
at tho shore). Perhaps Burke had in mind tho words of tho 
Philadelphia Congress, ‘‘Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain,” “ We can retire beyond the roach of your navy without 
any sensible diminution of tho necessaries of life.” But Burke 
also found this flue metaphor in Chatham’s great speech, 
January ‘/i2nd, 1775, where the nion-of-war were eagles carrying 
Jupiter's thunderbolts in their talons. The idea and the language 
aro Horace’s (Odes iv. i.) and Milton’s— Paj-adfsc Lost I. 170, 
‘‘ winged ministers of vengeance,” as tho Glareudon Press edition 
points out. Compare also Cowper’a Letters, 1781, “A bundle of 
thunderbolts such as you have seen in the talons of Jupiter’s 

T. ‘J, So far shalt thou go, anid no farther— echo of tho 
story of Canute commanding tho flowing tide to stop. ’The 
British notion of their power on the land in America was as 
foolish as Canute’s of his power over tho sea. 

1, 19, Despotism . . , is obliged to truck and huckster. 
Even an absolute ruler must bo content with the best bargain he 
can make with his subjects,, i.e. must he content with partial 
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obodienoe m distant provinces. This, of course, was much truer 
then than now, Bailways, steamships and telegraphs havo now 
annihilated simce and time. 

J. 24, Spain in her provinces. In 1775 Spain liad tar more 
extensive colonial possessions than Britain. Besides Cuba and the 
Philippines, recently lost to the U.S., she possessed the south- 
western portion of North America, all Central America and all 
the western half of South America, the extreme south excepted, 

1. 28, Capital, m.ain, leading. 

I. 81, the first naover of government— an echo of tlio old 
iistronomioal idea that the outer sphere of the world [the sphere 
of the fixed stars] was the main mover of the universe, the irrimum 
mohilti, and carried round the inner spheres [the spheres of the 
planets, sun, moon] even while those latter had separate movements 
of their own. Twice in his Essays, l\., xv.. Bacon uses the siiuio 
figure as Burke does here, viz. that the king or his government is 
the p'imum mobile, while parties or leaders should only bo like the 
subordinate .spheres. 

p. 25, 1. 1, however lawful. It is worth noting tliat Burke 
acknowledges that Britain liad a leg.al right to tax America. 

I. 30, every principle of authority ... has been pushed 
... as far as it would go, etc., every fundamental ground 
justifying British supremacy or American independence has haan 
made to justify the most extreme inferences, so that wo are sure of 
no political principles now. Thu.s, in the Congress at Philadelphia, 
May, 1776, a resolution was proposed by John Adams, and carried, 
that it was absolutely irroconoilablo with reason and good oon- 
soienoo ” for tho colonists to boar allogiance to "any government 
under tho crown of Groat Britain ’’—a virtual declaration that all 
modern colonies are irrational. 

1. 35, the popular part of the colony constitution, the 
oleotod Assembly in each Colony. Tlioy “ derived tlioir activity 
from the Crown,” for in every State excepting Oonnootiout 
and Rhode Island, tho Governor', appointed or approved by tho 
Crown, oonld summon and dissolve the oleotod Assomhlie.s. 
Burther, they derived their " first vital movement from the 
Crown,” for by Royal Oh.artor, or otherwise, tho Crown had 
instituted or authorised tho oonstitutions of tho Colonics and 
claimed the right to modify them. 

p. 26, 1. 15, without . , . the formality of an election, 
e.g, in Virginia, when Bord Dunmore, the Governor, dissolved 
the Lower House for its violent language regarding tlio Boston 
Port Bill, the nieinhers of tho House simply met elsow'horo. In 
Massachusetts, when tho Governor cancelled tho writs for elections 
to the Assembly, tho elections were proceeded with all the same. 

1. 27, the ordinary artificial media of a positive conr 
stitution, tho u.sual pre-arranged moans that a formally dofined 
constitution will employ. Burke simply means that tho now 
arrangeuieiits for government in tho various Colonies grew !ip, 
they were not instituted by means of the old formalities such as 
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Governoi-s’ Ciazettes or Proclamations or Roj'al Charters. This 
rare sense of pesiiiue = formally stated, is scon in the classification 
of Laws into " Law of God, Law of Nature, and positive Law.” 

p, 27, 1. 18, or that we have not at all adverted, to some 
other far more important . . . prineiioles. llurlru fools so 
great surprieo at tho success of the now and spontanoously-formod 
government in Massachusetts, that ho says ho thinks studant.s of 
politics must have overlooked some important principlo in politics, 
'i’liia i.s only oratorical astonishment at tho unanimity and law- 
abiding character of the people of Boston and Now England. Tho 
truth was, that tho Governors and h.andful of British officials in 
Now England had become a useless husk which could he shod 
without difficulty when tho ireoifio were law-abiding and of one 
mind in politics. The now Governments certainly showed one 
important and now principle, viz. that a hereditary Drown and 
Peers wore not a necessity in Government. 

1. 83, without attacking some of those principles . . . for 
which, our ancestors have shed their hlood. Perhaps Burke 
was tliinking of his friend Dr. Johnson’s pamphlet, just published, 
“ Taxation no Tyranny " ; an answer to the Besolutioiis and Address 
of the American Congress. 

p. 23, 1. 0, if I were capable of engaging you to an equal 
attention. It has been suggested, that tho members showed 
signs of disapproval when Burke declared he " would patiently go 
round and round the subject.” Burko had already spoken for an 
hour, and we know ho was to continue other two hours, To us 
Burko is tho authoritative exponent of great political principles, 
but in his own day ho was also known as " the dinner-bell of the 
House.” For another confession that his aiidioaoo was impatient, 
see Amtrrican Taxation: ”I hope I am not going into a narrative 
troublesome to the House.” 

1. 16, Another [way] . . . that of giving up the colonies, 
viz. the remedy advocated by De.an Tucker of giving up the 
Colonies. The trado witli tho American Colonies ho showed was a 
trifle compared with the trado with the oontinout of Europo. 
Spain’s Colonics, he contended, had become a source of weakness to 
the mother-county. 

1. 23, It is radical in its principle. Its idea is to go to tlm 
root of tho matter. Tho term Radical did not hcoomo a rocogiiiaed 
political term until a little later than this. 

p. 29, 1. IB, the Appalachian mountains, the mountain range 
parallel to tho East coast of the U.S. separating the Coast Plain 
from tho great plain of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. In its 
Southern portion it is oftoner called tho Alleghany mountains. 

i. 23, hordes of English Tartars, devastating nom.ad liands 
like tho.so of Tartary or Central Asia. One wonders whether Burko 
had in mind here that in his book, European SatUemcnls in 
America, ho Ijad said that the aborigines of North America were 
of Tartar origin., Tho word horde is itself the Tartar or Turk! 
word for camp, being. Identical with the Hindustani MrdM, which, 
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as applied to a language, was originally the camp or army language. 
Burlce appeara to be giving a loose rein to his imagination, but as 
Mr. Augustine Birrell says, " Burke may he oallecl tho High Priest 
of Order— a lover of sBltled ways, of justice, peace, and security " — 
and this vision of .■marcliy had fired his ima^nation. 

1. 26, comptroller, controller, checker of accounts, auditor. 
This old Hpelling now survives only in certain official designations. 

1. ;10, “Increase and multiply,” — the oidor version of the 
Bible phrase, four times repeated, “ Be fruitful and multiply ” [and 
people the earth]. (See Genesis i. 27; IPairio Qmene III., vi. 31; 
Paradise Lost X. 730, tho Douay Old Testament and the Vulgate.) 
Tho blessing was pronounced upon man after iiis creation, 

1. 32, that earth which God . . . has given to the children 
of men. Sea Psalm exv. IG. 

p. 30, 1. •!, the mysterious virtue of wax and parchment, 
tho .saorednoss of a formal written conveyance of his land to him 
by the government. Legal doonmonts used to bo written on 
pavohmout and sealed with w.^x, 

I. 23, preposterous to make them unserviceable in order 
to keep them obedient — another instance of Burke’s appeal to 
coinmonsense as against more legality : see note to p. 17, 1. 19. 

p. 81, 1. 8, Spoliatis arma supersunt, men stripped of gold and 
silver still have weapons — a saying of the Latin satirist, Juvenal 
viii. 124. 

p. 31 , 1 . 12, your speech would betray you— ’Matllmo 
xxvi. 7^ At Christ’s trial, St. Peter’s Galilean touguo betrayed 
that he wn.s one of Christ's followers, althoiigli he had doiiiod the 
fact. English being the language of a free people, an Englishman 
would be an impostor who would argue in English that an English- 
man should not bo a free man. Just before this, in 1772, there had 
bean groat exultation over Lord Chief Justice Mansfield's deoision 
that as soon as a slave set his foot on England ho was free. 
“ Slaves cannot breathe in England,” as Oowpor wrote in 1783. 

1. 10, their republican religion. See note to p, 21, “a 
refinement.” This is tho first breathing of the word repitblic by 
Burke in oounoetion with tho American discontent. 

I. 18, The mode of incfuisition and dragooning. We 
think particularly of the Inquisition (or trial of heretics) in Spain, 
whore buvuing of heretics was familiar, of the dragounacles or 
persecution of Prench Protestants in 1684-Q, and of tho hunting of 
the Soottiah Covenanters by Claverhousa’s dragoons in tho reigns 
of Chavlos II. and James II. Perhaps Burke had in mind that in 
Spain, only a few years before, tho Inquisition . . . had been 
forbidden to inflict capital punishment without a royal warrant, 
and in 1770, even to make arrests unauthorised. 

]. 2.3, to burn their books of curious science. A playful 
roho of tho language of the Bible, Acts xix. 19. 170 road that at 
Ephesus after certain exorcists had been humbled, many of thoiu 
. . . which used curious arts brought tlioiv lionks togetlier and 
burned them.” These Ephesian “ curious books” wore books of 
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magio; the Amorican wera law books. "Ourioiis" lias bore an 
old S 011 S 6 , occitU or subtle. But Bucko, whilo quoting from tho 
Now Testamont, almost seems to bo punning likewise, £ov curious 
{from oura, care) might also bo taken as tlio adjeotivo of Latin 
curia, a law-court or senate-house, in whicli case " curious ” would 
mean lef/al or political. 

1, 35, a g-eneral enfranchisement of their slaves, tho 
froodora of all American slaves. This same year, 1775, Lord 
Dunmoro, Governor of Virginia, issued a prooianiatioii offering 
freedom to .all slaves in hi.s State who should join tho British 
standard. Ho also recommended arming the negroes, "but neither 
tho ministry nor the British officers would enter into the plan." 
Oa tho other liand, as. Burko foresaw, tho Americans enlisted 
negroes in most of the States, and hy tlio end of tho war tho slaves 
had boon omanoipatod in moat of the New England States. 
Ludlow, War of American Indcpcncloneo. 

p, 32, 1. 2, any opinion, any good opinion. Of. tho use of 
" forluno ” for good forlunc. 

1. 8, ausi>icious scheme, promising plan — an example of the 
sarcastic irony of Burke, which, along with very happy allusions 
and quotations and puns, constituted Burke's wit. Burko was so 
largo minded and philosophical, so eager to convince, and in such 
deadly oarnost, that however quick and acute in intelloot, ho oould 
hardly ho a wit in the modern sense. 

1. 12, A measure . . . recourse. In their desperate situation 
after the battle of Cannae, tho liomana enlisted oven slaves to 
oppose Haimihal. 

1. 19, one of whose causes of quarrel . . . that inhuman 
traffic, .Hero Burko is soarooly fair to the British. In the 
Northern States, no doubt, there was already a strong feeling 
against slavery, and by 1781 slavery was practically at an end in 
Now England, but tho "mutual pledge” of the Congress against 
the importation of slaves into tho Thirteen United Colonies after 
Beoember 1st, 1771, is bo' taken merely as a counter stroke to 
Lord Dnnmoro’s offer of freedom to slaves who joined the British. 
I'urthor, it may bo noted that the anti-slavery clausa in tho draft of 
the Declaration of Independence was struck out, and when in 1783 
peace was oonolnded and tho Brhiali wislied to take away and 
liberate tho slaves who had joined them, they wore prohibited from 
doing BO. Tho British dooislon of Lord Oiiief Justice Mansiield in 
1772 may also be recalled, viz. that a slave was free on English soil. 

1. 23, Virginia and Carolina are mentioned because these 
were the ohiot slave states. Angola, i.e. Portuguese West Africa, 
and Guinea, i.e. tho Gulf of Guinea, wore slave-exporting regions. 

1. 32, “Ye gods, annihilate hut time and space . . . 
happy!” This piece of bombast is said to come from one of 
Dryden’s play's. It figures in The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerns, 
1741, written by Avbuthnot, Pope, and others to "ridicule false 
tastes in Iioarniug”— Clarendon Press edition. 

p. 33, 1. 14, the irregular conduct of scattered individuals 
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. . , civil dissensions on great questions. It would Imvo 
been more in accordance with the actual condition of afinirs, hiul 
llui'tu said here : " Thevo is actually wide-spread vcVvellion at this 
moment in America ; it is too late for Gomiliation ; the time for 
argnmont and discussion of legality is past. Tlie only alternative.s 
are to dglit, or to recognise tho virtual indopendeiico of the 
Colonies?” The actual existence of rebellion while Burko was 
speaking, the letters on tho table from tho various Colonial 
governors make uuutifo.st, although the opposing forces had not yet 
met. G-oncral Gage, Governor of Massachusotts, for example, 
writes, Seplomhor 20th, 1774, "The pocple of Massachusetts, 
Couneotiout and Rhode Island are exercising in arms and 
getting magazines of arms and anuiiunition in tho country and 
tliroiiten to attack tho troop.s in Boston.” Another governor 
reports that on Dooomber 14th, 1774, 400 meu took possossion of 
tho Castle of William and Mary at Bortsmouth, Now Hampshire, 
and ear'riad oif 100 barrels of gunpowder. Looking back to this 
time and to tho policy advocated in this vary spoacfi, Bailee says 
more plainly and move truly (LMer to the Sherijf’iiof Bristol, 1777), 
“ This mode of yielding would, it is said, give way to indopondenoy, 
without a war ... I confess that I should prefer indopondenoy 
without war to independency with it.” 

]. 19, pedantic, bookish, literal. In tho Letter to the SherijDs 
of Bristol Burke says : " Lawyers . . . Oaiinob inalto tho distinc- 
tion for which I contend ; heeausa they have their strict rule to go 
by. But legislators ought to do what lawyers cannot.” 

1. 20, I do not know ... an indictment against a whole 
people. An coho of tho legal maxim, Quicqiiid imiltis })eccatur 
imdttm, a universal offence should not be punished. The maxim 
holds in tho law-ooiu'ts, but its applicability to a, revolted province, 
like Massachusetts, is quostionable. Burko quotes tho maxim in 
the Prenoh EevohUion, and without quoting, expounds it at the 
beginning of his Present Discontents. Of. Proudo, Ireland since the 
Union. “ An entire population, ovon of Calta, does not mutiny 
without some provocation.” 

1. 23, Sir Edward Coke insulted . . . Ealeigh at the bar. 
In 1003 Coke, aftorward.s Chief Justieo of tho King’s Benoli, 
then Attornoy-CTeneriil, conducted tho case against Raleigh for 
participation in the Main x>lot against James I. Specimens of his 
language to the aoousod are calling him “ a monster with im 
liiigUsh face and a Spanisli heart,” and again abusing him, ” I thou 
thee, thou traitor, and I will prove thee the rankest traitor in all 
England.” Barke'e speUiog is Jiawleigh. 

1. 28, the very same title, viz. popinlar election. 

p, 34, 1. 12, ex vi termini, by the very meaning of the term 
(privilege) — bcie.ausB it suggests a limit to the privilege. 

p, 33, 1.9, no rights . . . which were not the most odious 
of all wrongs. Burke is echoing the legal maxim, “ Bum- 
mum jus, summa injuria” ; Entire legality maybe gross injuatioe, 
what tho law may allow may be more than one should taka. In 
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his speech on American Taxation, 1774, Burke had already 
okhorated this idea of “ the odious . . . summwii jus,” He there 
aeknowledges that the American distinction hetweeii “ external 
duties " that the British could impose, and “ iutorni.il duties ’’ 
which they could not, was “ as nothing with regard to right,” but 
matters might be “pushed with too much logic and too littie 

l,'‘i4, those very persons, the majorities in the two Houses of 
Earliamont, who on Pebruary 9th had presented a joint address 
to the king in which they spoke of "a rebellion aotimlly existing ” 
in the province of the Massachusetts Bay. Burke’s party spoke of 
this address as " a declaration of war,” and it is the use of arms to 
crush tiio Americans that Burke refers to here. 

1. 27, addressed to have traitors hronght hither, pre- 
sented an address to the king asking that the Massachusetts rebels 
bo brought to England for trial. In Pohruary, 1760, after the 
disturbances upon the passing of the Revenue Act, 1767, the House 
of Commons presented this address to the king, on the ground that 
no political offender would be oonvioted in the Colonies, For the 
title and date of this Act of Henry VIII. see p, 79, 

1. 32, modes of public coercion, c.g. the blockading of the 
port of Boston. 

p. 88, 1. 2, jui’idical ideas, ideas connected with a legal 
prosecution. Burke here sums up the argument regarding the 
Booond mode of dealing with the spirit of liberty, vis. to prosecute 
its overt acts as criminal. Ho has shown that tlie British Govern- 
inont has treated them not as criminal acts to be tried in a law- 
court, hut as the acts of a helligorent enemy. JTor the British 
man-of-war had been sent to blockade Boston. 

1. 7, penal laws . . . which, for the time, have been 
severe, etc. Five penal laws had been passed in 1774 for (1) tho 
blockading of Boston, (2) tho changing of tho trial of British 
offieors, charged with offences in tho execution of their duty, from 
America to England, (8) tlio changing of tho Constitution of 
Massachusetts, (4) the quartering of British troops in Araoriea, (S) 
the extension of tho jirovinco of Quebec so as to include tho back- 
lands of the Atlantic coast colonies. For f/w f«H,e = oonsidoriug 
our humane age. Of tho severity of the first measuro, afterward 
extended to nearly all tho Colonies, Burke wrote, “ We talk of 
starving hundreds of thousands of people with far greater ease and 
mirth than of the regulations of a turnpike.” 

1. 28, the characteristic mark ... of British freedom: 
BOO note to p. 19, ” tho Oolonios draw from you." 

p. 37, 1. 5, the right of taxation. Burke has already lot fall 
his opinion that Britain did possess the right. See note to p. 17, 
“ You impair,” and to p. 25, “ however lawful,” 

1, 6, startle, start. .The two verbs are intorohangeahlo in 
Shakespoaro and Addison, although startle is now generally 
intransitive. 

1. 24, the great Serboniau bog, etc., from Paradise Lost, 
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II. 592. Tho “ Seibonian bog ” was the shallow Lake Setbonis Of 
B-Audoin, east oE Dainietta (Milton’s Damiata), now dried up. 
"Mount Oasius ” is only a sandhill. Tho only army known to 
have been lost thero was an invading body of Persians. Wo can 
appreciate Burko’s figure when we recall the modern colloquialism 
"to be bogged,” i.e. to be utterly confused in the attemirt to 
explain a difficult matter. 

1. 30, It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, etc. 
This whole passage is an excellent illustration of the article in 
Burke's political creed ttiat political conduct can never he justi- 
fied by more legality ; common sense, humanity and equity must 
likewise approve. This passage is quoted by Morley, Jhirice in 
.EiirjUsh Men of Letters, p. 81, as a loc-us dassicus on this politieal 
doctrine. See note to “ You impair,” etc., p. 17. 

p. 38, 1. 2, evidence-room, room for preserving title.doads, etc., 
oharfcer-ohost. An obaoloto sense of evidence is title-deed, i.e, 
evidence of ownership. 

1. 9, unity of spirit hy a diversity of operations, giving to 
all parts of tho pmpiro tho British consoionsnoss of freedom 
although embodied in diverse forms of government. The language 
nsed eohoos I. Corinthians xii. 4, etc. 

1. 26, to admit the people of our colonies into an interest 
in the constitution. These words, italicised hy Bnrko, set forth 
his remedy for the American discontent. Tho remedy is only 
vaguely set forth as giving tho American states, so far as possible, 
a Bi'iti.sh oonstitulion. Wo shall see, pp. 50 and 73, that tho 
simple meaning of Burke’s words is — to recognise tho Assembly of 
each Oolony as a, ” Houso of Commons” for that Colony, i.e. as 
its sola, taxing luithoiity. Cf. p. 60, " taxation of America by grant 
and not by wiposiiion." 'This was a tremendous innovation, and 
an impossiblo demand in the prevailing temper of the British 
people, but to Burke’s credit be it .said — That is tho rolationship of 
the Colonies to the Motbor-oonntry to-day. 

1. 84, alsatement, termination— obsolete in tliis sense except in 
legal phrasaa like “the abatement of anuisance," " of aelaim,” ate. 

p. 39, 1. 8, something further necessary, viz. the explicit 
ronunciiition of tho right to tax for rovonuo. 

1. 9, we are too acute . . . too exquisite . . . the future, 
wo ovoi'-roaoh oursolvos with our clever rea.soning ... wo are too 
sensitive about danger still distant. Taking tbeso two statements 
as referring to tho same thing, they ovidently menu that many in 
Britain argued — If we give up the right to tax Amorioa for revenue, 
they will very soon object likewise to British Trade Begulations 
and Taxes, i.e. to tho Navigation Acts. 

1. 19, the trade laws, the Navigation Acts. These Acts 
restricted tho trade of the Colonies in various ways for the benefit 
of tho Mothor-oountry. Colonies had hitherto been regarded as 
outlying estates or appanages of tho Mother- comrtry. The tvado of 
the Colonies with other countries had to he carried on in British 
pnoluding Colonial) ships. Certain Colonial products could not bo 
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espoi'tecl except to Britain. The first Navigation Acts were passed 
in inso and IfiSl, with the intention of ci'ippiing our iiiaritiine 
rivals, tlie Dutch. By. the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, a certain 
amount of Free Trade was permitted, between Bpaiu and Britain 
and their colonies. The Navigation Acts were made more 
Btringent in .some respects in 1732 and 1733, althougli Walpole's 
govormnont also winked at the wholesale evasion that went on. 
The Americans drew a distinction between such Acta for the 
Kegulation of Trade in favour of Britaiu and the three later Acts, 
the Stamp Act of 1765, the Eevenue Act of 1767, and the Tea Act 
of 1770, which professedly were to “levy taxes” in America and 
“ raise a revenue ’’ in America. The former Acts they profe.sstd to 
acqniesoe in, the latter they resisted fiercely, as enoroaohing upon 
their internal self-government. Whether there was any easentinl 
diflerenoo is debateablo, and the Araerioans' loyalty to the Navi- 
gation Acts was not generally credited. Dean Tucker, Letter to 
Burlce in reply to Bnrko’s Omiciliatum, says, " You well know 
(though you will not own it) it has ever been their aim either to 
uudonnino or overturn our laws for the regulation of thoir trade." 

1. 21, gentleman of real moderation, a Mr. Bice, M.P. for 
Oarmurtlienshiro, who during the sixties had been one of the 
“ Iiord Commissioners of Foreign Plaut.itions.'’ 

p. 40, 1. 2, A commercial preference, a preference on oom- 
Hiero-iil grounds, i.e. tho Americans engage in trade with Britain 
because of the profit it brings to themselves. 

1. 4, Strong internal circumstances, viz. tho “ temper and 
oharacter " of the Americans and the six causes of thoir “ fierce 
spirit of liberty.” (See pp. 18, 24.) 

1. 12, the sleeping trade-laws, etc., the Navigation Acts 
already aoknovvladged to ho “usoloss and of no advantage" to 
Brltsiu. (See note to p. 39, 1. 16.) 

1. 18, its member's, its component parts. Members is tlie old 
gcammatical term for tho two or moro sentences forming a 
compound sentence. 

1. 22, the pamphlet, viz. one by .Dean Tucker, (See notes to 
” Dean Tucker,” lip. S, 28.) 

p. 41, 1. 30, to make a rule for itself, to oall for exceptional 
treatment, i.e. to call for the omploymont of force instead of 
“ conciliatory oondnet.” 
p. 42, 1. 1, divinations, ignorant prophoiics 
i. 3, a conciliatory concession. Burke is now to set forth 
liis plan for “ admitting the people of tho Colonies into an intoro.st 
in the tjoiistitution.” In the preceding senlenoeB he has unjustly 
ignored the many concessions already granted to the Colonies 
c.g. tho winking at breaches of the Navigation Acts, repeal of tho 
Stamp Act, partial repeal of tho Bevonuo Act and of tlio Tea 
Duty, and finally, Lord North's conditional oifor to give up 
Britain’s claim to tax the Colonies. 

1. 10, total renunciation of every speculation of my own. 
Although Burke called himself a Whig, and later, an “ Old Whig," 
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his hoai'fc was profomully Oonservalivo and tlio wlifilo o£ this 
satitOMce is notoworthy as a clear statement oE the Consorviitivc 
frame of mind. Hero arc manitest the Oonservativo rovcronco 
for precedents and for continuity and the Consorvativo distrust of 
unproved and ilt-eousidoi'O'l political experimouts. In his 
French H&vohitimi DiirlrQ lays down his “standard of a Stataa- 
raan ’’ as “ a disposition to prcaorvo and an ability to improve, 
talcon togathar.” “ Speculation ” = view, reflection. This was 
the Spectator’s word, wa may recall, for bis Imlf-sorious essays. 

1. 17, Kings of Spain of the Austrian family, that is from 
Charles V. (Ohavlo.s I. of Spain, 1S16) to Oharlas II., died 1700. 

). 21, consult the genius of Philip the .Second, be guided 
by the sijirit or policy of, ate. Tho policy of Philip II,, 1556-159.S, 
is now condemned by historians as having been ruinous to Spain. 
We Britons associate him with his inarriago with Mary of 
England, tho Revolt of the Nothorlands, and the defeat of tho 
Armada, but also with his great naval victory over tho Turks at 
Lopanto, 1572. 

1. 30, Ii-eland before the English Conquest, i.e. before 
tho oonguost hy .Henry II. in 1172. Before this, Ireland certainly 
had no parliament, for she had no strong oentral government, 
although there was a nominal monarch among the contending 
Irish ohiofs, 

p. 43, 1. 6, feudal baronage, etc. Tho modern historian 
says that Honry 11, having failed to reduce Ireland had no 
altoriiativo but to roeogniso Irish ohiofs and Anglo-Norman 
nobles and other invaders ns nomimlly vassiri rulers. But for 
tho oountry round Dublin, "the Englisli pale," a vice-regal 
governor and something like a flroat Oonnoil or primitive 
parliament wore set up and Anglo-Norman law courts created. 

1. 9, a House of Commons. Modern writor.s on Oonstitutioanl 
History would not say that Magna Carta gave us a Houso of 
Oommons. Magna Carta did, however, limit the King’s power 
of taxation. (See note to p. 19, 1.6.) 

1. 10, churlishly, ungraciously, grudgingly. 

1. 12, English liberties, English poliiical privilogos. In the 
next sontonco, “ Your standard,” etc., It must bo said that Burke 
puts cause iu plaoci of effect. 

1, 17, Sir John Davis, a poet and statesman of the tirao c£ 
Queoa Eli'/.alioth and King James. Ho sat in tho Irish Parliament, 
and in 1612 was appointed Speaker, in tho sama year appeared 
his pamphlet, that Bnrko rotors to, “ Tho Truo Causes why 
Irolaud was never subdued until tho beginning o( His Majesty’s 
happy Reign.” Sir .John Davis took an important part in the 
Plantation of Ulster., At this time, certainly,, as Burke indiojites, 
Englisli law was extended to every port of Irehind, superseding 
the old Irish laws, also King James likewise created forty boroughs 
out, of “beggarly hamlots” in order to pack the Irish' House of 
Commons with crown nominees and Anglo-Irishmon. See Ireland 
in Osmbridge Historioal Serios. 
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1. 21, a military government .... ftneen Elizalietli, 
This refers to the conquest and repression of Ireland by Elizabeth's 
generals, especially Lord Mountjoy. 

1. 23, civility, social manners. 

1. 28, You changed the people .... religion. Buiito 
refers first to the Plantation of Ulster, proceeding at that time, 
and to the settlements by Cromwell, and secondly to the effect of 
the establishment of the English Church in Ireland by James I. 
and the proscribing of Boman Catholicism by Cromwell. 

1. 34, hy usurpation, by the usurper Cromwell. In his 
French Revolution Burke speaks of Cromwell as one of “the 
great had men," “usurping power," etc. That was, of cour.se, 
tlio common verdict on Cromwell after the Restoration, hut, 
strange to say, was also a common opinion in the oigbtoentli 
century, even among Whigs like Burke, who spoke of “ the 
glorious Revolution of 1688." 

p. 44, 1. 7, on the hinge of great revolutions, at groat 
turning-points or crises in History. Burke refers to the troatmoub 
of Ireland after tho conquests by Strafford, Cromwell and 
William III. 

1. 14, lucrative, insuffloiont— irony. Burke must refer to the 
common refusal to pay tho taxes imposed by Cromwell when 
tho Instrument of Qovernment had not been recognised by 
Parliamont. 

1. 16, Stated and fixed rule of supply, amounts regularly 
voted by Parliament. “Supply" is used in the speoial Parlia- 
mentary sense of a sum voted for any fur^ose by a rep'isentativa 
House of Commons. 

1. as, Henry the Third. This reduction of Wales was only 
temporary, 

1. 24, Edward the First conquered Wales in 1282, wlion 
Llewellyn, tho last rnlor of any independent portion of Wales, was 
killed. 

1, 20, lords marchers. As portion after portion of Wales liad 
boon conquered by England in the twelfth and thirteenth oonturios, it 
was left under the government of English noblemon living in or 
near tire conquered districts. These wore called " lords maroliers," 
i.B. rulers of the marches or border-districts. Etymologically, the 
title Marquis has tho same meaning as lord marcher. 

1. 33, oominander-in-chief. In the early stages of goveriimout 
in British Colonies, the commander-in-oliief, or military head, is 
always likewise the governor or civil head. Thus in Massaohusotts, 
General Gage at this time was both governor of Massaolmsetta 
and commander-in-chief of aU the colonies. 

1. 34, as secoudary, as a second or lesser ofTioo. Historically, 
of oourse, his rule was first that of force, and, only subsequently, 
the rule of law. 

p. 43, 1. 14, disarm BTew England hy an instruction. This 
was not one of the five “ Penal Acts" (see notes to pp. 29, 1) ; in 
addition to these Acts, royal instructions were sent direct from the 
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British. Oabinst to the Colonial goyernorg. For attempted dis- 
arming of the New Englanders in February of thig same year, 
gee Ludlow, -linCT-iotMt Indepimdiiiice, p. 89. 

1. 30, rid this kingdom like an incubus, was a constant 
dread to England ; »«l = rode; incuhus=Bi nightmare. 

p. 46, 1. 4, ill husbandry of injustice, wastefulness of in- 
justice, i.D. the poor revenue obtained by a tyranuy as compared 
with the abundant revenue obtained by an elected representative 
government. In the spoaoh on American Tamlion, Burke has 
already declared “ Tyranny is a poor provider.” 

1. 7, laws made against a whole nation. Burke boUovod 
that such laws wore necessarily unjust; seo note to p. 33, ‘‘an 
indictment against a whole people.” 

1. la, the grant of their own property: sea note to “grant- 
ing,” p. 19, 1. 19. . , 

1. 25, the day-star, etc. —a quotation from If. Peter i. 19. The 
day-star is the morning star whioli heralds the new day. In the 
Now Testament it is the coming of Chri.st’s kingdom. 

1. 28, Siinul alba, etc.— Horace, Odes I. xii. 27.— As soon as the 
bright star {of Castor and Pollux) has shone out again for the 
sailors, the broken water falls back from the rocks, the winds lull, 
the clovrds disperse, and the threatening wave subsides in the sea, 
for BO these gods have willed it. 

1. SI, The very same year, 1643. 

1. 31, the county palatine of Chester. A county palatine 
was a district under a count palatine or count belonging to the 
royal palace; p«loi/,»o = belonging to the palace. As the king's 
representative, the count palatine had at first absolute authority 
and law-courts of his own. The king liimself being count or earl 
palatine of Chester, ruled the county as a separata domain. 
Durham wag another county palatine. 

p. 47, 1. 11, your Clraoe. Formerly kings were so addressed, 
although only archbishops and dukes are now styled “ Your 

1. 11, where, whereas. 

I. 1(5, disherisons, disinheritances— an old French abbreviation 
of the Latin dis-hereditation. 

1. 25, knights and burgesses, county M.P.’s and borough 
M.P.’s. County M.P.'s were called Knights of the Shire; “bur- 
gesses ” is for elected rejyresenlalive burgesses or citizens. 

1. 29, grieved, burdened with grievances ; “ touched and grieved ’* 
is a common parliamoutary phrase. 

1. 34, bounden, obedient, dutiful. 

p. 48, 1. 5, burn it . . . hangman. This was one of the ways 
of dealing with any book or paper condemned by Pariiami-nt. 
Only twelve yours before, in 1763, Parliament declared John 
Wilkes’s paper, “The North Briton, xlv.,” to bo a “false, 
scandalous and seditious libel,” and condemned it to ho “l)urn'« 
by the bauds of the common hangman,” 
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1. 7, temperament, tnodification, toning down. 

1. 23, doctrines of policy, political principles. 

p. 49, 1. 11, America is virtually represented. This was a 
common argument with advocates of tho taxation of America. 
They meant that somo merchants trading with America were 
M.P.’s, that Burka liimseU was the appointed Agent of the State 
of New York, and that several of tho loading nion in both Houses 
wore cliainpions of Amorica. Such were Isaac Barn;, John Wilkes, 
Oharles James Pox, in the Commons ; and Lord Chatliam, Lord 
Shelburne and Lord Eockingham, in tho Lords. Mr. Oruger, 
Burke’s follow M.P. for Bristol, was himself an American. This 
paragraph and the next deserve study as spooimerrs of Burks’s 
lighter style. Noteworthy features of the lighter style hare 
are the pointed, triumpdiant, rhetorical question, tho putting of 
objections into an opponent’s mouth, the succession of short 
ufilrmativo sentences, the inversions, and sontonoos exactly 
balanced. 

1, 12, electric force, easily transmitted force— saronsm. 

1. 20, a great flood stops me. Burke has already said, p. 23, 
“ Three thousand miles of ocean lie between yon and them." 

1. 27, Opposuit natura. Nature has interposed [obstacles] — 
Juvonnl, Satires x. 152. Tho obstacles in Juvoial arc tho Alps and 
tho snow blocking Hannibal’s way into Italy. 

1. 34, the arm of public benevolence is not shortened, 
our political good-will towards tho Americans is not prevented 
from acting in other ways [although it is impossiUla for them to 
have members in tlie British parliament] . The phrase is from 
tho Bible— Isdiofi- lix, 1. 

p. 50, 1. 6, What substitute ? Burke is unfolding his plan of 
Conciliation step by step. It was first, p. 38, “to admit the 
people of our oolonios into an interest in the constitution’’; then 
it was, pp. 42-49, to tax tho people of the colonies only in a British 
parliament in which they thomsolvos had representatives ; thirdly, 
that being impossible, the plan is to recognise the Colonial parlia- 
mouts as tho only bodies entitled to tax tho colonists, 

1, 6, ways and means. This is a regular parliamentary phrase 
for “ Supply ’’ or tho imposition of a tax to provide money for any 
purpose. Burke uses tlie phrase pilayfully, and is puimiug in the 
word “ tax ’’ in tho next line. 

1. 9, imaginary commonwealths. Plato, tho Athenian 
philosopher in the fourth century B.G. : Sir Thomas Moore pub- 
lished his Utopia during the Kevlval of Learning in 1519: 
Harrington published his Oceana during the Gommonwealtlr 
in 16,56, 

i. 12, and the rude swain, etc.— from Milton, Gomus, 633, 
“And the dull swain,” etc. : "clouted shoon” = clumsily patched 
shoos. Tiro appropriateness of Burke's quotations and literary 
echoes is marvellous. That which grew freely at tho swain’s feet, 
ixi Cpmus, was the herb that could outa all evils ; and Burko’s plan 
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of Conciliation, viz, taxation Ijy elected reprefentatives only, was 
to cure all tlui American discontent. 

1. I'l, for the theory, for your general plan. (See “the 
practice ” lielow.) 

1. 20, the year 1763, the year before the American Import 
Duties Act was prassod. Itdcclared that it was “ just and necessary 
that a revemie be raised ... in America for defraying the 
ospenses of defending . . . the same.” 

1. 23, hy grant and not by imposition, by the vote of their 
own elected representative Houses, and not by the laying on of 
taxes hy an outside body. (Sec note to ” granting,” p, 19, 1. 19.) 

I. 27, experience has shown the benefit of their grants. 
The truth of this .statement was not gonorally accepted, and Burke 
woalconed his proposal by this addition. 

pi. 51, 1. 1, temple of British concord. The Romans had a 
temple of the goddess Concord in which the Senate often used to 
meet, so that tho allusion is doubly appropriate. 

1, 14, plantations, settlements, the initial stages of fully 
organised colonies — obsolete sense. Bacon, Essay xxix., speaks of 
“ plantation of eOlonies.” 

1, 24, The second is like unto the first— an echo of the words 
of tho Now Tflstamont, Mattheio xxii. 37. 

p. 62, I. 7, Non mens liic, oto. This disoourso is not mino ; it 
is what I have learned from Ofollua, a rustic, a sago, though bred in 
no philosophical sehool — Horace, Satires II. 11. 1. Tho idea ts tho 
same as in tho quotation from Ooimis that “ taxation by represen- 
tatives ” is a natural British prinoiplo. 

1, 31, not to be wise beyond what was written ... the 
form of sound words. Burke is again echoing the Bible— 
Bomans xii. 16, "Be not wise in your own conoeils” ; I. Corin- 
thians iv. 6, “ Not to think . . . above tliat which is written ” ; 
II, Timothy i. 13, “ Hold fast tho form, of sound words.” Burke's 
eonsorvativo instinct reveres tlio letter of tho old law as if it wore 
Holy Scripture itself. Compare p. 80, "the mysterious virtue of 
wax and parohmont.” 

p, 63, 1, 1C, the regulating duties of the sixth of George II,, 
the Navigation Act of 1788—” an Act for tho bettor soeuriiig of the 
trade of his Majesty’s sugar colonies in America.” In this Act 
Britain iinpiosed heavy duties on certain foreign impiorts into tho 
American Golonios, thus compromising with the extensive smugg- 
ling in of these articles from the Branch West Indian Golonie.s. 
Although according to tho title of the Act, the duties were imposed 
“ niBioly as a regulation of trade,” Burke notes that this Naviga- 
tion Act contains for the first time the words ” give and grant," 
which were tlio mark of ” a taxation oi: ;parliamanianj revcmie Act.” 
Gonsoipuontly it marked the /frsf depiarture from the policy of tho 
Navigation Acts, which was to soeuro not a revenue, but only a 
oommarcial monopoly for Croat Britain. 

1, 20, the Stamp Act, passed in March, 1765, when George 
Granville was Prime Minister and Chancellor of tho ISxohoquor — 
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ropoaled in 176G. It required all American documents thereafter to 
he stamped, i.e. to pay a tax of varying value from a halfpenny to 
twelve pounds. All the Colonial Assemblies carried re.solutions 
asserting' their rights, and denying the authority of the British 
Parliament thus to tax them. The Colonies reokouod this as the 
first Colonial Revenue Act. 

1. 22, the duties of 1767. The second {or third) •profe'H.edhi 
lievenm Aot was the Revenue Act of 1767— Tovvnshond's Act. 
It imposed duties in America upon six imports, vis. glass, paper, 
tea, etc. — the sums raised to bo expended on tho administration of 
justice and the suirpert of the Civil G-ovorument in America. In 
1770 the duty on all the artiolos except tea was ropsalod, and that 
on tea reduced to only threepence par pound. 

). 23, Lord Hillsborough,, who had been tho first separate 
" Secretary of State for the Colonies ” in 1768. He was a strong 
advocate of the coercion of the Colonists, and was regarded as 
little more than the mouthpiece of Mr. Bernard, Governor of 
Massachusetts. He resigned in 1772. 

1, 23, Resolution of the noble lord, i.a. Lord North’s plan of 
Conciliation. (See note to p, 6, 1. 16.) 

p, 5J, 1. 18, “ an aid to his Majesty.” This is another of tho 
parliamentary expressions distinctive of an Act that provides funds 
for some Government imrposes. (See notes to “granting,” p. 19, 
and to “ ways and moaus,” p. 50, and to“ supply," p. 60.) 

1. 20, passed the public offices, bean approved by tho Govern- 
ment offices in Great Britain as valid acta. (Sea note to “ their 
governmants,” p. 20, 1. 15.) 

1. 32, impeachable offences . . . solicitors general ! Thi.s 
is Burke’s redMofio ad absttrdnmot the argument that the Colonial 
Assemblies could not “ grant aids ’’ to tha Crown. If that were so, 
all the British Ministers, c.g. Grenville, and Grown law-ofliccrs, who 
had approved the Colonial Acts should be impeached. “ Attornies," 
i.e. attornios-gonoral, or, as in modern English, Attomey-Oanerals, 

p. 5,5, 1. 13, Indian wars, tho wars with tho Amorioan-Indians. 

1. 14, foreign ones, e.g. the fighting between tiie Preneh and 
British Colonies in America during the war between William HI, 
and Louis XIV., and during the war of the Spanish Suooossion as 
referred to below. The lighting during the w,vr of the Austrian 
Succession and tha Seven Years’ War is referred, to in later 
paragraphs. 

1. 17, the journals, i.e. the journale or official records of the 
House of Commons. 

; 1. 28, Cape Breton. The island had been taken from the Preneh 
in 1745; it was restored by tho treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle, 1748, and 
finally was recaptured in 1758. 

p. S7, I. 3, mortal to all the miserable stories, a ooinpleta 
answer to, etc. In spite of these acknowledgments by Parliament 
of American eontcibnlions towards the expenses of the Indian and 
Preneh wars, it was universally felt that the Colonies did not bear 
their full share of tha expense, while they ware reaping most of the 
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boiietit. &CO Dean Tucket’s letter to Butko in reply to Burke’s 
Conciliation, in which among other things he shews how some 
Colonics bitterly comjilained of the salfishnesa and indifference of 
other Colonies in that very respect of contributing to the cost of 
Indian wars. 

1. i, the misguided people have been engaged in, etc,, 
the ill-informed people of Great Britain have been enlisted in 
favour of. 

1. 26, requisitions, a demand by an army or other authority 
tliat supplie,s be provided for the war— special sense of the word. 
In the case of Amovioa a general requisition usually took the form 
of “a oircular letter from the Secretary of. State reciting the 
occasion and recommending it to the Colonies to grant such aids as 
became their loyalty, and were suitable to their abilities.”— 
Branklin’s “ Evidence re The Stamp Act.” 

1. 27, our tone became too high, wo became too haughty, i.c. 
laws were passed eompelling the Americans to contribute. 

1. 30, sense, opinion. 

p. 08, 1. 35, 1 have drawn the following resolution, 1 have 
drawn up, ate. 

p, 59, 1. 4, intituled, the older form of enlitkcl, which is still 
used of Acts of Parliament. 'The Acts hero enumerated, viz. the 
Eovonuo Act of 1767, the Boston Port Act of 1774, the Aot for 
changing the place of trial, 1774, the Massaebusolts Constitution 
Aot, 1774, and the Henry VIII. Aot, 1344, are explained in notes 
to pp. 53, 1, 36, 35, also pp. 78-9 of the text, 

1. 6, a drawbaolc, a repayment. 

p. 60, 1. 3, partial principles, prejudiced oorisidovations. 

1, 6, the restraining hill of the present ses.sion, the Boston 
I’ort Bill of 1775— not the Boston Port Act of 1774. (See note to 

. p. 1.) 

1. 28, to change the sheriff. The Massachusetts Constitution 
Act took away from the Assombly the right to appoint or dismiss 
sheriffs and all legal oflioers, and vested the right in the governor. 
The idea was that sheriffs appointed by the Oouuoil would not do 
justieo to unpopular British officials. 

1. 29. a new returning officer for every special cause, a 
uow person to dcolaro for every .rspeoial trial who should servo as 
juryihon. That was ono of tho duties of a sheriff. 

1. 32, persons accused of committing murder, c.g. soldiers 
who in quelling a riot might have shot down any colonists and 
wero hoing pro.seoutad in colonial courts. 

p. 61, 1. 17, a settled salary . . . chief justice and other 
judges of the superior court. Hitherto the Upper Houses in 
tho Colonial governmonts had acted as the superior courts of 
justice ; the members of these Upper Houses had been nominated 
and wore removable by the Crown ; thi.s resolution of Burke’s Was 
to set up an independent and properly salaried superior court. 

1. 32, the Courts of Admiralty. These courts had bean set 
uprby the Boguiation of Trade Aot, 1764, to try hraaohos of those 
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Trada or Navigation Acts, i.e. to try American simigglors. As 
Eui'ke indicates, tho members o£ these Courts received a portion of 
the fines imposed by themselves, thus tempting them to severity. 
Burke desired that iudopendently paid and conveniently situated 
courts should be set up. 

p. 62, 1. l‘i. The Congress. (See note to p. 22, 1. 32.) 

1. 27, the grievance from a want of representation . . . goes 
to the whole of legislation. Burke perceives that ho has proved 
too much. If tho colonies were entitled to independence with 
rog.ard to t-axation, they were equally entitled to indopondoiioo in 
legislation. Burke’s mind had not travelled so far as that, 
although that twofold virtual independence is tho position of the 
Kolf-govorning British Colonies to-day. Burke calls it a '■ false 
and inconclusive iufovonoe.” 

p. 63, 1. 10, Mr. Grenville, Prime Minister, 176.3-5, author of 
the Trade Regulation Act, 1704, and Stump Act, 1768. Ho had 
roferrod to the Cho.ster Act to prove that IParliamont cowld tax 
Amai'ioa although unrepresented in Parliament. (Sea notes to 
P.33,) . _ 

1. 13, lord Chatham. His view w.as that tho Chester and 
Durham Acts were a virtual declaration by Parliament that 
taxation implied representation. 

1. 26, de jure, or de facto, legally or merely as a matter of fact. 

p. 6*, 1. 4, any speculative principle, any abstract theory. 
Burke, as tho apostlo of common-sonso and practical compromise, 
says that in actual life wo never carry out our theories to their 
fullest extent, e.g. wo call ourselves free men, yet submit to many 
restrictions in order that wo may bo able to live with others in a 
oonmiunity. Dn p. 25, Burke condemned both British and 
Americans for pushing “ every principle of authority and rosistanoo ' ’ 
as far as it would go. 

1, 6, logical illation, logical inference. 

1. 12, All government . . .is founded on compromise and 
barter,— a noteworthy political maxim, Burke was a practical, 
not a merely theoretical politician. We recall his other maxim, 
“ It is no iiiconsidoi-iilile part of political wisdom to know how 
much of an evil ought to bo tolerated." — Present Discontents. 

1. 22, the purchase i>aid, the price paid— obsolobo eiglileonth 
century sonso of purchase. 

1. 23, the immediate jewel of his soul, the ornament nearest 
and dearest to his heart. — Othello III. ill. 1,50. In Othello tlio 
jewel is a man’s good name : in tho case of the Amorioan.s it is 
their liberty. To ask them to saorihoo their liberty, s.iys Butlm, is 
asking too much even for tho privilege of being slaves within the 
great British Empire. 

p. 65, 1. 3, the cords of man, the things that restrain a man 
or the motives that impel him. Tho words are from the Bible, 
HjsmxI.A. 

1. S, metaiJhysical speculations, philo.sopbioal or abstract 
ideas, Burke is uovor tired oondemuing mere political theories and 


those, who would act upon them. See note to p. 4, “ paper govarn- 
incnt." “ Metapliysicai,” '‘ geometrical,” ‘‘philosophical,” ‘‘speeu- 
lalivu ” roabonitig in practical politics is hateful to Burke. Wo 
reunU from Ai/tencan taxation, “ I do not enter into those meta- 
physical dibtiuctiona. 1 hate the very sound of them”; from 
French liovoluHon, " Metaphysically true, they aro morally and 
politically falsa ” ; tvom Oonailtahon, below, ” Delusive geometrical 
accuracy iji moral arguments ” ; from Present Discontents, •• No 
lines can ho laid down for civil or political wisdom. They are a 
matter incap.able of exaet definition." etc. 

1. 5, Aristotle. The Greek philosopher of the fourth century, 
B.G,, in his lilthics i. 4. 

1. 8, delusive geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, 
conclusions in moral reasoning that are misleading beoaiiso as 
positive as those in geometry. Burke uses moral, as on pp. 23, 82, 
and often, == pertaining to the characters and habits of men. For 
the idea, compare ” The lines of morality are not like ideal lines of 
mathomatioa ; they aro hroad and deej) as well as'long; they admit 
oxoaptiona .'' — Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 

1. 83, Ireland ... a separate, but not an indepen- 
dent legislature. Burke's illustration is an unfortunate one, 
for only seven years after, in 1782, .Britain had to give Ireland a 
practically independent Parliament and then in 1.800 had to 
abolish tliis independent legislature and bring Irish M.P.’s over to 
the British Parliament in London. 

p, 88, 1. 15, the noble lord on tBe floor, Lord North. His 
proposUion, viz. his plan of Ooneiliation, is given in note to p. 0. 

1. ‘26, a rauBoni by auction. Lord North's scheme whereby the 
Colonies would bid against each other in purchasing iudopendenoe 
in taxation from Britain : sea notes to p. 6. 

1. 31, Experimentum in corpore vili, an experiment should 
be tried on a worthless object. 

p. 67, 1. 18, come in by the back-door of the constitution, 
must bo fixed in soma unconstitutional way. According to the 
existing Constitution, tho Chancellor of the Exchequer, as repra- 
seuting the ministry, lu'oposos in tho House of Commons that 
certain taxes bo imposed, and his proposals are debated on and 
approved or disapproved. When engaged in this duty, the House 
of Commons is said to sit as a ‘‘ Committee of Ways and Means ” 
or as a“ Gommittoe of Supply.” Burke means that this Colonial 
taxation would really be decided not in tho House of Commons but 
after private discussion between the Secretary for the Colonies and 
tho Agent of each Colony. 

]. 14, ready formed, already decided. 

I. 21, Provincial Ways and Means, Colonial, etc.: soo noto 
above, Burke, with all his political prescience, could not bo 
expected to foresee Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of Conferences of 
Imperial and Colonial representatives in which suoh questions of 
Colonial contributions could be discussed and virtually decided. 

n. 68, .1. 1‘Jj the outcry, the auction. Tho vvord outenj in this 
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seasE! bad already become prpyinoial, and implies contempt on the 
part of Burke. 

1. 2a. composition, payment of tbeir jicoportion, A comiiositiun 
in this sense is the percentage of his debt that a bankrupt offers to 
hia creditors in place of payment in full. 'J’ho creditor, or debtor, 
is .said to compound with the other, or to compound the debt, ote. 

1. 35, tobacco, one of the great articles of trade between the 
Gelonies and British Western piorta like Bristol and Bbisgow ; see 
not{3 to j). 9, If Britain wore to impose export duties at tho 
Virginian ports she would, either raise the price of tobacco or lesson 
tho quantity of tobacco exported from Virginia iirto Britain. The 
British import duty would be lessened in the latter ease : tho profit 
on the manufacture of Virginian tobacco in Britain would be 
lessened in tho former ease. 

p. 69, 1. 11, implicated in one another, dovetailed— a olmnsy ex- 
prossion. Burke means that, from a colony exempt from taxation, 
it would bo easy to carry goods into another upon which Britain 
had imposed a tax, and uico nin'sft. 

1, 2i, contingent, proportional oontiihution— particularly now, 
a body of soldxors that is to form part of a larger force, Tho 
adjoctivo oonlingent in its ordinary sense occurs lower in tho page. 

1. 32. a Treasury extent; an extent is a technical legal term 
for a writ to recover certain debts due to tiro Crown by imprisoning 
and seizing tho debtor’s lands and goods. Tho Treasury is His 
Majesty’s Treasury, hero supposed the creditor. Burke oasts 
ridiouls on the x-u^opusal of Lord North by suggesting that a 
delinquent colony might be sold up. 

p. 70, 1. 6, the empire of Germany. Burke must bo thinking 
of the feeble resistance offered by Austria and tho Empire to 
Broderick the Great in the Seven Years’ War. 

1. 38, gratuitous, voluntary, a free gift. Britain was gratuitously 
to surrender the right of taxing the colonies. 

1. 85, tired you by along discourse. Burke's speech occuijiod 
throe hours in delivery. 

p. 71, 1. 11, the destruction of this empire. It was tho 
universal belief tliat the loss of the Colonies would moan the ruin 
of Britain. After the French joined the Colonists and suocass 
appeared doubtful groat gloom prevrulod in England, as Wesley in 
his Dwry repeatedly records. "The loss of America ia the ruin 
of England.” — Cowper, 1782. Chatham wrote in a similar .strain 
in 1774. 

1. 18, Refusal ; the first of all revenues— another version of 
tho idea, already expressed more than once, that “ a revenna by 
grant” is more productive then “ a revenue, by imposition,” that 
the right to refuse creates a. willingness to bestow. Compare, 
" Tyranny is a pioor provider.”— .Imm'caa Taxation, Tucker, in his 
reply to Burke’s doneilialwn, denies the truth of Burke’s princijffo, 
pointing out how tho Colonies not immediately exposed to Indian 
attaoks did not assist tho other Colonies and Britain in tho Indian 
wars, even when they had been requisitioned for aid. 
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1. 2G, Posita luditur area, the game is played with, the money- 
box itself as a stake. — Juvenal, Satires i. 90. 

1. :!u, accumulated a debt of near 140 millions, made the 
credit of Britain so good that her Public Peht amounts to nearly, 
etc. The meaning is. that people will not lend money to a country 
whoso taxaition will not raise sufficieut to pay the interest on the 
loan or repay tho capital. How much stronger might this strong 
argameiit havo Iioon made could Burke have foreseen tho Public 
Debt standing at 8fil millions in 1815. 

p. 72, 1. 16, politic machinery, political arrangements— hero, 
methods of taxation. The figure in " sijueezed,” “ straiuing,’' 
“ maohinory," is taken from the pre3.sing of grapes. 

1. 19, reciprocal neceasities, dopeadonoe on each other. 

1, 21. him that holds the balance of the state, the one 
who can raise or depress either side at his pleasure. Burke 
imagines that the rival parties in American polities would bo 
competing for the favour of the Homo Q-overnment and would 
be dopoudont on the Home Govorument for the success of their 
proposals. That is an oxtromely fanciful picture. In tho state 
of fooling thou prevailing, the greater likelibood would be that 
both Amotioan parties would compote for American favour by 
reduainy tho contributions to Britain. After the peace of Baris, 
1708, tho fear of foreign foos in America was gone, and in 1700 
Bonjamin Branklin told a Parliamontary Committee that for 
their domostio needs America could bo iudopandont of Groat 
Britain in throo years if she pleased. So America no longer needed 
to eourt Britain's favour. 

1. 22, government keeps the table . . . winner in the 
end. The Amorioan iroUtioal parties are compared to gamhlora 
staking thoic money at a gambling table kept by the British 
Government. Whether tho gamblers win or lose, tho keeper of 
the table always wins in tho end; for when the gambler wins, 
tho keeper retains a small percentage, and tho gambler will lose as 
often as ho wins. Burke lived in groat card. playing, betting and 
horso-raoing days, Lord Eookingliam himself being notorious for 
his bats ; snob frogvront roforonoes to gambling are therefore not 
surprising. 

1. 29, “Ease would retract,” etc., should be “Ease would 
recant,” oto. — Milton, Paradise Lost IV. .90. That is Satan’s 
roflootion after his misery has driven him to think of feigning 
submission to God and thus gotting back to bliss. 

1. 31, compounding our demands, (See note to p. 68, 
“^jomposition.”) 

1. 34, so may I speed ... as I, etc,— may I proiipor only 
in tho measure in which I, etc. — an old form of asseveration. 

p. 73, 1. S, a sum certain, a fixed amount. Wo havo an 
illustration of Burko's assertion in tho “Permanent Settlement” 
of the Land Eovonue of Bengal in 1793. The value of the land 
has risen greatly since 1793, yot the rent paid to Government as 
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puptomo landlord, has remained the same, to Government's 
great loss. 

1. 5. a revenue from America transmitted, liitlier. Modem 
readers might suppose that Britain had imported rovouuo from 
America. That was not the oaso. Tho money gaiiiod from the 
Stamp Act was all to ho laid out in America. Similarly with tha 
Eeveuuo Act of 1707 and the Tea Act of 1770. “ There is not a 
fragment of evidence that any Knglish statesman, or any class of 
th (2 Engli.sh people, desired to raise anything hy direct taxation 
from the Colonies for purposes that were purely English. They 
asked them to contribute to tho support of tho navy which 
IJi'otaoted their coast, nothing to the interest of the English debt.” 
— Leoky, Eighteenth Century, ohap. xii. 

1, 9, attempted to extract revenue from Bengal. In 
1767 tho East India Company had undertaken to pay into tho 
British Exchequer ,-6100,000 a year. But in 1770 tho rosouroos 
of India failed owing to a terrible famine. In 1772 the Company 
daolarad a dcQcloucy of over one million pounds starling and liad 
to borrow largely from tho Bank of England. Tho Company 
nskod Parliament for aid, and hy the Act of 1773 .-61,400,000 was 
lent by Britain to tho Company and tho Company's payments 
to the Exchequer were postponed till the loan should bo paid up. 

1. 15, Ameiioa has none of these aptitudes (for producing 
and transmitting wealth). Burko could not foresee that in less 
than 150 years, tho United States would ho the graate.sb trading 
nation in the world. 

1. 24, reserved to a war, a special source of rovonuo to he 
drawn upon only during a war. 

1. SO, her interest in the British constitution : see note to 
p. 88. Burko is now summing up and so returns to this general 
statement of his plan of Oonciliaiion. 

p. 74, 1. 2, grapple to you, lay Arm hold on you. This 
intransitive use of grapple is praotioally obsolete except in 
conuectiou with wrestling or attacking a dii'dculty. 

1. 11, the sanctuary of liberty, tho protector of their political 
liberty. “Sanctuary” is used in tho special sense of a place 
where debtors or other persons threatened with arrest or violoiioo 
found safe refuge. 

1. 12, our common faith, the devotion to Liberty professed 
alike on both sides of the Atlantic. 

1. 12, the chosen race, tho British people whom God has highly 
favoured. Tho expression is a common religious one for the Jov/iah 
people, e.g. “Ye seed of Israel's chosen race, ” in hymn written 1780. 

1. 18, Spain. Tho King of Siiain at this time was Charles .Til., 
who was bent on making tho royal authority absolute, and to that 
ond was endeavouring to deprive the nobles and the Church, of all 
their privileges. 

1. 19, Prussia. The King of Prussia w.as Prodariok the Great, 
who Unid ostablishod a very ounlralised admi.wistration iij Prussia, 
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1. 22, commodity of price, commodity ol value, commodity o£ 
great price. 

1, 2'J, registera . . . affidavits, etc. These arc expressions 
from the language of the Custom Houses which the working of tho 
Navigation Acts required. Burke moans to ‘say that the strict 
working of tho Navigation Acts is not what binds tho Colonies to 
England. A " rogisler ” is a document issued by the Custom House 
containing a description of a vessel, its name, ooimtry, owner- 
ship, etc., whioli must alw.ays bo kept on board as evidence of its 
nationality ; “ bonds ” wore guarantees as to destination of cargo (?) 
which wore exacted from every American merchant who exported 
iiimbor or iron. A " sulIeranoe''= a permission; a sufferance- 
wharf was a wharf at wliieh the Onstoui House offioota attended. 
A “oooket” was a Custom House oortifloate to tho effect that 
certain specified goods had paid tho duty; bha coclcet was strictly 
the soal on tho oortlficate. A “clearance’' was a Custom House 
oertifioato that a ship had paid all the duties of the port whore tho 
oortiiioato was granted. 

For such small-miuded ideas, Burke specially condemned Gren- 
ville, author of tho Stamp Act and creator of tho American troublo. 
Groriville believed “ rogulation to be commerce": “bis idol” was 
“ tho Act of Navigation.” — .‘Iniericftn Taxation. 

1. a2, letters of office, official letters from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

p. 7S, 1. a, spirit of the English communion, the conscious - 
ness that they share tho English freedom. “ English Communion “ 
= oneness with England. 

1. 10, the land tax, the tax paid by landowners, which bulked 
more largely in tho National Itioonie in 1775 tliiui it does now. 

1. 12, the Mutiny Bill, tho Mutiny Act — a famous constitu- 
tional Act, which regulated tho number and tho control and dis- 
cipline of the army. It had to bo passed annually because the 
Bill of Eights forbiulo tho keeping up of an army in time of pease 
without consent of Parliament. It was superseded in 1879 by tho 
Army Blsoiplino and Bcgulation Act, and in 1881 by tho Army 
Annual Act. 

1. 22, profane herd. . . . who have no place amongst us. 
Burke i.s oolioing Horace, Odes III. i. 1, “ Odi profaiium vulgus,” 
I hate the profane rabble. 1‘rafane [Latin, ^W'o fano, outside the 
temple] =3 liaro, thoso uninitiated in tho high principles of states- 
mniiship. Burke is afraid of offending the M.P.'s listeniug to him, 
who aro soon to vote for or against him, and so he adds, “who 
have 110 place amongst us.” In actual reality, as Goldsmith said, 
*ui'ko wiia " too deep for his hearers.” 

' 1. 32, Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest 
wisdom— another of Burke's political maxims; see note to” Ail 
goveriimoiit,” oto., p. Gl. Pettifoggers, over-regulators, thin niatho- 
malical minds, and minds that have no grand outlook are unfit to 
bo directors of groat states. 

p.76, 1. 1, auspicate, auspiciously oommanco. 
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1. 3, Suvsum oorda ! Lift up youi hearts [to tlie LordJ. The 
Latin ivords occur iu the service of the Mass in the Komau Catholic 
Church, with which Burte was familiar, although not a memher of 
that church. The priest having uttered these words, the people 
reply, “Hahemusad Dominum,” Wo have lifted them up to the 
Lord. (The expressions are translated in the EngU.sh Church Com- 
munion Service.) 

1. 15, quod felix faustumque sit, and may the undertalciug bo 
a successful and fortunate one. Cicero tells us that this was the 
prayer or formula with which the ancient Itomans prefaced every 
undertaking. These were e.g. the opening words of the treaty 
between Romo and the Jewish people, n.c. 162— Quod felix faus- 
twmpie sit popido Bonuino at genii Judaeorum. The aptiuass of 
Burke's literary roferonoos is very noteworthy. » 

1. IG, move you, move, propose— older and fuller phrase. 

1. 21, the previous question was put, it was proposed that no 
vote 1)6 taken either for or against Burke’s motion. The “ previous 
question” was originally the question preliminary to the taking of 
the vote on the debate ; it was the question, “ Shall the question 
now ho put?” It a majority voted i^o to this previous question, 
the main question in debate was thus shelved without a vote. 


IMPORTANT DATES AND EVENTS FOR THE 
STUDY OF BRITISH-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 
1763-1775. 


1620. Tbo "Pilgrim Fathers" land in Massaohnsofcts from tho 
Mayflower and found Now England. 

1830-1. Tho first Navigation Acts were passed with tho intention 
o£ taldng from the Dutch some of the sea-oacrying trade. 
But tho Navigation Acts also ropreseiited a theory of 
Colonies, viz, that the Mothar-country should have a 
monopoly of trade with them. Later Navigation Acts wore 
those of 1660, 1662, 1733, 1764. (See note to p. 89.) 

1679. The Genoral Court of Massachusetts (the Colony always 
the most jcalou.s of its rights) declared " the Acts of 
Navigation an invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Colony, since it was not represented in Parliament. . , . 
The laws of England do not reach America." 

1713. The Peace of Utrecht. Britain ohtaln,s a monopoly of the 
very profitable trade of the importation of slaves into 
America. (Spanish America as well as British.) 

1730, (Jan. 1.) Burke is born in Dublin. 

1733. “ Eegulation of Trade ’’ Act passed, imposing heavy duties 
oh molasses and sugar imported into any British from 
any foreign colony, fl'ho aim of tho Act was to boneiit 
the British West Indian “ sugar colonies,” and to check 
the American smuggling in. violation of tho Navigation 
Acts. But from Burke’s point of view it was noteworthy 
as the first American Act which contained the words 
“ givo and grant,” a mark of a Taxation or Parliamentary 
Eevenue Act. Tho words seemed to mark a departure 

f from the original Colonial policy of Britain —the monopoly 

of trade policy and a movement in the direction of taxing 
the Colonies. (See note to p. 52.) 

1743. Burke enters Trinity College, Dublin. 

17M-8. During this war the impressment of sailors for tho King’s 
ships is resisted with violence at Boston. 
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1735. Outliimk of the “French and Indian War’’ in Amorica, 
which merged in the Seven Years’ War. The French were 
resolved to confine the British to the East of the Appn- 
laohiiin JIountainB. The groat Jtississippi plain west of 
that was claimed by Franco. West of Now Franoo up to 
tho Pacific, the conntry was claimed by Spain. 

1756. Outbreak of tlio Seven Years' War. 

„ Burlte publishes A Vindication of Natural Societjj, also 
The Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. 

1757. Burke publishes An Account of the European SetlUinents in 

Aiiterica. 

1759. The capture of Queboo by Wolfe virtually decides tno war 

in America in favour of Britain. 

1760. George III. ascends tho throne, a yonng man of twenty-two, 

wilful, untrained, and prejudiced, although liis intentions 
were upright, and ho spared himself no pains. 

1761. (Oct.) Pitt is driven to resign his place in the Ministry. 

1762. (May.) Newcastle, tho Prime Minister, is driven to resign. 

Bute becomes Prime Minister. He establishes a paper. 
The Briton, to support his party and peace polloy against 
Pitt. Smollett, tho novelist and historian, is editor. 

I, (Juno.) Wilkes and Ohurohill establish The North Briton in 
opposition to Bute’s organ. The Briton, Tho title The 
North Briton is a personal hit at Bute tho Sootohinan, 

1763. (Feb. 10.) Tlia Peace of Paris is signed. Franco ceases to 

be a North American power. Great Britain obtains not 
only Canada, etc., on the north from Franco, hut also 
Florida on tbe south from Spain, and, further, extends 
her territories westwards to tho Mississippi. New Franoo 
west of the Mississippi becomes Spanish. The two powers 
ill North Amerio.a were henceforth Great Britain and 
Spain, and that portion of tho continent then oousidorod 
of value was wholly Britisli. The iiiimenso advantage 
of tho Treaty to the British Colonists is maiiifost. 

,, Grenville heeomes Prime Minister owing to the unpopularity 
of Biito’s Peace. Grenville also holds tho office c'f 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer. Before this, ho had boon 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Tho latter oflioo had made 
liiin acquainted with the Colonies and tlie lax admitiis- 
tratiou of the Navigation Acts : his new oflioo made him 
e.ager for new sources of rovenuo, and particularly affpc 
the costly Seven Years' War. 

,, (April 8.) Act of Parliament passed imposing now lieavy 
duties on imports into America, with couuterbaJaiioing 
concessions. At tho same time the Navigation Act was 
more rigidly enforced. This was the first Act wliioli 
professed to raise a “ revenue ’’ and to “give and grant 
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an nid to His Majesty,” although it was only after the 
Stamj) Act that violent opposition broke out. The words 
“ give and grant ” had appeared in an Act for the lleguln- 
tion of the Trade of the Colonies in 1733. 

1763. The club mooting weekly at Tlte Turh's Head is founded. 

Burke, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds are among the original members. 

,, (March.) Tlio American Stamp Act was passed, George 
Grenville being Prime Minister and Gh.ancollor of the 
Exchequer. All the Colonial Assemblies denied Britain's 
right thus to tax them without their consent. The Act 
required all documents to be stamped, i.e. to pay a tax 
of varying value. Americans called this ‘‘ internal 
taxation.” 

„ The money so raised was all to be spent in America. The 
Stamp Act was expected to raise only about one-third of 
the cost of the army of 10,000 men which it was intended 
to station in America for its defence. 

1766. The first Quartering Act (afterwards continued yearly) was 
passed, requiring the Colonies to provide the King’s 
troops with barracks and certain stores. Massachusetts 
and New York Assemblies refuse, and in retaliation the 
British Government suspends the New York Oonstitu- 
tion, i.e. its sali-governmont, until the reqnlremanta of 
the troops should be satisfied. 

,, (July.) Lord Rockingham succeeds Grenville as Prime 
Minister. 

,, Burke becomes Private Secretary to Lord Rockingham. 

,, (Deo^) Burke becomes M.P. for Wondovor iu Buckingham- 

1766. (Jan.) Burke makes his first speech in the House of 
Commons on the discontent in America caused by the 
Stamp Act. 

„ (Bob. 21.) Repeal of the American Stamp Act by Lord 
Rockingham’s ministry supported by Pitt. At the same 
time the Declaratory Act is passed assorting the right of 
the Crown, with the advice and consent of Parliament, to 
make law and bind the Colonies and people of America iu 
all oases whatsoever. 

^ ,, (July.) Pitt’s ministry succeeds Lord Rockingham’s. At 
the same time Pitt becomes Earl of Chatham and loses 
his popularity. In Chatham’s strangely ” cheokcrod and 
speckled ” ministry. Lord North, afterwards George III.’s 
subservient Prime Minister, has a place. 

„ (end of.) Owing to illness, Pitt practically retires from 
active political life, though ho does not resign. 
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1767. The Duka oi Cii;a.fton beoomes nominal head of 
the Pitt Ministry, but tiie. dominant personalit}' in it is 
Charles Townshend (“ the Weathercock ”)> Ohancollor of 
the lixclicquor, and at this time an advocate of raising a 
revenue from Americo. 

„ (Juno.) The American Eevenue Act (Townshend’s) imposes 
duties payable in America on six articles, glass, paper, 
tea, etc. — the sums raised to ho expended on the admini- 
stration of justice and the support of the civil govorament 
in Aittorioa, In this Act Townshend purposely limited 
the t.nxalion to Dxteruai Taxation or Port Duties to 
satisfy the Americans who had objected to the Stamp Act 
as Internal Taxation. But the Americans, led by 
Massachusetts and Boston, begin now to sot thorasolves 
against all taxation by Britain. 

„ (Oct. 28.) The people of Boston moat and resolve, in autioi- 
pation of the Kevenue Act duties, to boycott various 
articles of British production and m.auutaoturo, 

1768. (Fob.) The Massachusetts Assembly send a oiroular letter 

to the other Colonies requesting them to join in some 
suitable measure of redress in regard to the Sevonuo Act. 

I, The Massachusetts Asiembly refuses to rosoind tho circular 
letter as requested by tho Seorotavy of State for the 
(lolonios tlirough the governor. Tho governor (Bernard) 
then tlisBolvos tho Assembly. The merchants of Boston 
enter into an agreement against importing from Britain, 

„ iSept.) War vessels are dispatched to Boston, and troops 
are landed. 

„ (Oob.) Chatham resigns his office of Lord Privy Seal, and 
thus ontiroly aovors oven his nominal connootion with 
Grafton's Ministry. 

1769. (April.) Goorgo Washington wrote to a friend; “Wo man 

should snruide or hesitate a moment to nso arms in 
dofenoo of freedom, although only as tho last resource.'' 

,, Tlio Amorican Non-importation Agreements (tho boycott of 
British goods) spread everywhere in the Colonies. 

1770. (Jan. 28.) Lord North become.? Prime Minister upon tho 

resignation of the Duke of Grafton. Lord North is 
“ ostensible minister ” ; King George, tho “ real niinlstor.’’ 

,, Biots take place in New York and Boston. In Boston » 
(March, 1770) tho mob had surroundod a am, all hand of i, 
British soldiers, and were using violence towards them, 
when the soldiers fired, killing three and wounding 
several. For this “ Boston ma.ssacro " the soldiers, seven 
months afterwards, were tried in tho Boston Civil Courts, 
two were convicted of manslaughter, and then and there 
were Inwided in !the hand with a rod-hot iron. 
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1770, Ijoi-O North’s Act. It repeals all the duties imposed by the 
Bevouue Act o£ 1767, except that on tea, which, howcTOr, 
is reduced to threepence per pound. 

„ The American Non- importation Agreements arc thou 
limited to tea, and the storm lulls for two years. 

,, Burko publishes Tlioughts on tJie Present Discontents. 

1772. (June.) A Royal schooner, the Gn.spee, stationed o£I Rhodes 

Island to prevent smuggling, is bo.avded and burned. 

1773. British ships laden with tea arc consigned to the Ooloniea 

in the hope of encouraging Oolonialconsumption. " Sons 
of Liberty ” organisations resolve to prevent the tea being 
landed or, if landed, sold. 

„ (Dec. 16.) The “Boston toa-party.” After a groat moot- 
ing of 7,000 people at Boston, a body of men, disguised 
ns ludl.ans, go on board the tea-ships lying at the wharf i n 
Boston harbour and pour the contents of 342 chests of tea 
into the sea. 'The Boston newspapers wore calling for a 
Congress to frame a Bill of Rights or to form an Amorioan 
Common wealth. 

1774. (Jan.) At Boston, a British Customs officer is tarred and 

feathered and paraded under the gallows. 

,, (March, etc.) The Rive Penal Acts — viz. tlie Boston Port 
Act, etc.— are passed by largo majorities. (See note to 
p. 8G.) 

,, (April 19.) Burke delivers his speech on “ American 
Taxation’’ in support of a motion to repeal the duty on 
Tea entering America. The motion received only 49 votes. 

„ (Sept, B.) A Congress of all the Colonies, except Georgia, 
met at Philadelphia and drew up a Declaration of the 
Bights of America. The Stamp Act, the Tea Act, and the 
Penal Acta were declared illegal. The boycott of British 
goods and the resistance of Massachusetts wore approved. 
1 n the Congress, Washington was on e of the representatives 
of Virginia. Notwithstanding that virtual deolaration of 
Indeponclenco, Washington at this tinio declared there was 
as yet no wish for Indopendeneo in any province. 

„ Massachusetts organises a Militia of 12,000 men. Loaders 

are named, stores oollccted and everything arranged for 
instant action. Similar preparations arc made in other 

. Colonies. 

^ „ (Nov.) Burke is olcoted M.P. for Bristol. 

1770, Lord North’s proposal for peace, the proposition of a 

ransom hy auction as Burke calls it. (See notes to 
pp.O.Oe.) 

,, (Miaroli 22.) Burko delivers his speech on '‘Conciliation 
with the Colonies.” 
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[779. (April 18-19.) Irirst action lietwoon tlio British and the, 
Colonists at Iicxinglou. The British have to retreat. 

t77B. (May.) Prance and Spain send large snl)sidic,5 to aid the 
Americans against Britain. 

,, (July 4.) The Congress at Philadelphia is.sucd the Declara- 
tion of Independence “ that the United Colonies arc and 
o£ right ought to ho free and independent States ; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to tiho British 
Crown." The Declaration was signed by every inomlinr 
of Congress (-^ng. 2), and was adopted liy all Tliirtoon 
Colonies except Hew Vorlc. 

1777. (Oct. 1C.) The British General Burgoyno, advancing soulli 

from Canada towards New York, aurcoiidered at Saratoga 
with an army of nearly 6,000 men. 

1778. (Peb. 6.) Prance allies herself with the Unitod States. 

agreeing not to lay down arms until the Indopondeuee 
of the Unitod States was ensured by treaty. 

,, (April.) Chatlmin's last apoooh, lie declares for going on 
with the war now that Prance Is taking part in it, 

I, (June 13.) Prance declares war against Britain. 

1779. (June 16.) Spnin declares war against Britain, In the 

House of Commons, Burke and Pox join their opponents 
in pledging to the Crown the support of the nation. 

1780. Seoond Mysore Wav with Hydor All begins. 

„ (Deo. 20.) Britain declares war against Holland. Holland 
had been discovered to bo arranging a treaty with the 
American Colonics. 

1781. (Cot. 19.) Iiord CornwaUis, shut in on the land aide hy 

American armies, and with the Proueh fleet holding the 
sea in front, surrenders with his army of 7,000 men to 
Washington at Yorktown in Chesapeake Bay, Virginia. 

1782. (March 20.) Lord North ro.signs, there being now a 

majority in the House of Commons against oontinuing 
the war. Hockiugh.am becomes Prime Minister — Burke 
obtaining the minor but lucrative ollioo of Paymaater- 
Goneral. ^ 

„ (,Tuly 1.) Death of Lord Eookingham. Lord Shelbunie 
succeeds as Prime Minister. 

,1 (Nov. ,30.) Preliminary Treaty of Peace between Britain 
and the Unitod States. 

„ (Doe. 20.) Treaty of Salbai ends Pirst War with the Mali- 
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1783 (Jan. 20.) Preliminary Treaty of Peace between Gioat 
Biitaiu and Franco and Spain. The Indopendonce of 
the United States is acknowledged. 

Treaty of Peace with Holland. 

,, (Feb. 23.) Lord Shelburne resigns, the terras of the Treaty 
being disapproved by the coalition of Fox's and North's 
followers. The Duke of Portland is tho new Prime 
Minister, and Burke again becomes Payraaster-Cioneral. 

,, (Sept. 3.) Ratification of the Treaty of Peace (Treaty of 
Versailles). Only the war in India now remained. 

,, Burke is oleotod Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

1787. Burke is one of tho leading spoakors in tho Iinpeaohinout 
of Warren Hastings. 

1790. jlurlce publis'rea Ileflect ions oji the French Bevokltion. 

1797. Death of Burk j. 
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